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A. PULL AT THE PAGODA TREE. 


Wuey, in my boyhood, I paid a visit with 
my father to a large stone house in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, I was strongly impressed 
with the idea that it was the private resi- 
dence of the Great Mogul; and that the 
stout gentleman with the cocked hat in the 
great hall was a general of the Indian army 
mounting guard over him. 

Having threaded our way through long 
stone passages and up dreary-looking stairs, 
we were ushered into a large room where 
some elderly gentlemen were sitting over a 
blazing fire, laughing immoderately. I was 
too much occupied with the pictures on the 
walls to attend to their conversation ; but I 
remember hearing that the reason of their 
merriment was, having been unable to de- 
cide whether some native sovereign should 
be deposed or supported, and, the votes hav- 
ing been equal, they had drawn lots. The 
wit of the party set them in a roar by ob- 
serving that a blank having turned up for 
His Imperial Highness, the little lottery 
would cost him, perhaps his head, certainly 
_ his throne. This, however, happened long 

ago. These state lotteries no longer exist. 
| As we left the room one of the gentlemen 
told my father that, as soon as I was old 
| enough, the presentation should be made “ all 
right,” adding that, when I reached India, I 
| must be sure to take “a good pull at the 
Pagoda Tree.” There were some curiously- 
| shaped trees, in long cartoon-like pictures, 
| over the stairs, and I wondered if they 
were the Pagoda Trees I was to try at. 
My father could not tell me; and, making 
my best bow to the Indian general at the 
| door, we descended the stone steps into the 
| street, 

Two years after that visit I was conducted 
| to Haileybury College, frightened out of my 
anc ee! at the vast deal I should have to 

earn before I could talk like a nabob, and 
| know how to take a pull at the Pagoda Tree. 
| This alarm was, however, dispelled by my 
| fellow-students, who assured me that the year 
| or two passed there could be spent in the most 
| agreeable manner possible. The study of 
| Sanscrit, and Persian, and Paley’s Theology 
might be replaced, with a little tact, by 
amusements of all sorts, Of course I fell 
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into the approved fashion ; boated, and shot, 
and rode with the fastest, and learnt with 
the slowest of my school-fellows, 

Those few years were amongst the most 
pleasant of my life, and I was truly sorry 
when it was announced that the exami- 
nation was near, and “cramming” must be 
commenced. At length the day arrived, 
and, with it, a mob of stately-looking people 


|from London—directors and proprietors, 


deputy-chairmen, and uncles and parents. 
It was astonishing how smoothly things went 
on, that day ; how blandly the thin-faced pro- 
fessor suggested Sanscrit replies to us, and 
how pleasantly he piloted us through the 
intricacies of the Persian alphabet. The 
result was, that I, amongst a score of others, 
assed, A glowing eulogium rewarded my 
earning, which quite took me by surprise ; 
and induced me to determine that if the 
Pagoda Tree were as easily pulled at as the 
tree of Oriental knowledge, what a strong pull 
and a long pull I would ie at it! 

I was actually a writer in the Honourable 
Oriental Company’s Service; and started, 
one fine autumn morning, to join the ship; 
which, in due time, bore me to the scenes of 
my future greatness—for, in those good old 
days, there was no steam, or other such ab- 
surdity to shorten the pleasure of the voyage. 

Arrived “out” at the great city of Hooghly, 
I looked anxiously for a sight of the far- 
famed Pagoda Tree; but saw nothing but 
palms, and bananas, and a few flowering 
plants in the gardens, I inquired for its 
locality, but was constantly referred to some 
one else, who invariably hinted that I would 
stumble upon it in due time, and that 
when I did I was to be sure and take a good 
pull at it. 

My sojourn in the College at home had 
been pleasant ; but my stay in the learned 
temple at Hooghly was really delightful. My 
salary commenced at once—not much, to be 
sure; only four hundred a year; but once 
installed as a civilian, I soon found friends 
able and willing to oblige me in any mone 
matters. Credit to a civilian was unlimited, 
Should liver and cholera treat him kindly, 
he is a sure inheritor of the high honours 
of the Service, and that is the best and only 
security creditors care for. Money, it was 
sree on me from all quarters by native 
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Banians, or bankers, so that my difficulty| confirm them all. This eased my mind won- 


really consisted in refusing their friendly 
offers. 

Balls,. theatres,. picnics, tiger - shooting, 
driving—everything, in short, but study—oc- 


derfully. 

I had no difficulty about: my debts ito the 
Banian. They were arranged in the most 
agreeable. manner. Indeed, further’ sums 


cupied my whole time, with the exception of| were placed to my credit ; and I started off 


one morning in the week, when I yawned and 
fell asleep over some horrid dirty-looking old 
book, full of charaeters*that:looked more like 
old boots and shoes than alphabets. Fully 
half the time allotted for study in the Col- 


lege had expired, when our principal was'| It was a remarkable fact, however, that the: 


changed. A military man, learned in Orien- 
talisms, was appointed in his place. He 
turned out a dreadful martinet, actually in- 
sisting on our studying Persian and Sanscrit 
daily. It was useless to rebel; but we did 
what was next to it—nothing. With all his 
severity, however, we were far too many for 
him. It was a favourite diversion of his to 
set us'sentences in the forenoon, and to lock us 
up alone, away from our native Pundits, or 
teachers, until tiffin-time, when the task was 
expected to be properly rendered into Per- 
sian. The weather was fearfully hot, and we 
petitioned to be allowed ‘the services of one: 
or two Punkah-pullers to cool us;—a‘ request 
so reasonable that it was instantly granted. 
Old Colonel MacCundle locked us: in with 
our Punkah-pullers with his own hands ; little 
dreaming that we had arranged that two or’ 
three Pundits should be dressed.as-servants. 
No ‘sooner was the key turned upon us than 
our sham Punkah-pullers set‘ to work’ upon 
the translations ; whilst myself ‘and my com- 
— amused ' ourselves by turns at’ the 
unkahs to cool them. 

It appeared a great absurdity, and a libel 
upon the judgment of the Haileybury pro- 
fessor, to require a second examination of 
young men who had already been pronounced 
fit for the Service, and as having highly dis- 
tinguished ‘themselves; Yet so it was. It 
was clear, therefore; that'one examination or 
the other must have been a farce. I was 
examined once-—twice—and at length, thrice, 
after more cramming than any unfortunate 
turkey ever underwent. Finally, I succeeded, 


sistant’ Collector and Magistrate of Bog- 
glepoor, a hundred and fifty miles south-west 
of the capital. 

At first I felt some’ uneasiness at’ being 
located in the jungle amidst Ryots and 
tigers; to adminster justice to the former 
and bullets ‘to the latter ; but I-was assured 
that, as regarded my magisterial duties, 
nothing could be simpler; there were regular 
Hindoo translators and secretaries, who would 
take nineteen-twentieths of the fag off my 
hands ; and that ‘if I did commit any blunders 
it would ‘signify very little; for all the sui- 
tors were only natives. Besides; I had but 
to keep on good terms with the Judge of the 
District’; and, if any person appealed against 
my decision—which the scoundrels some- 
times would do—he would be certain to 


in full féather to Bogglepoor, resolved to 
have a pull at the mystical Pagoda Tree 
before I was many months older. 

My station was rather an important one, 
judging from the number of cases in-arrears, 


revenue part of my duties was by no means 
in this plight. The collection of the land 
tax had been so rigidly performed, that not a 
single ana of arrear had to be got in. Havy- 
ing, therefore, nothing to do for some ‘time 
in' that branch of my double appointment, 
I was of course anxious to try my ’prentice 
hand at a little justice, and attended -court 
the day after my arrival — a proceeding’ 
which’ astounded: my native: subordinates; 
who held ‘up their black’ hands, turned ‘up 
their great white eyes, and vowed that' the 
Sahib must be mad not to rest for: a week 
at least: I was immersed in pleadings until 
late every day, when I started ‘off to be: ini« 
tiated into the Deputy Collectorate; the: 
office of which was: conveniently’ situated 
some two miles distant. 

Great was my astonishment ‘at finding all 
my venerated Sanscrit, all the: vaunted: Per- 
sian, utterly useless, and the little Hindustani 
I had picked up quite unintelligible.at Boggle- 
poor ; the jargon of which was equally strange: 
to me. 

I worked like a mill-horse,: for about’ 
week, on the magisterial bench and in the 


Cutcherry or tax office; but, like the milk | 
horse, with" all my toiling I never appeared | 
to move forward. The cases, although of | 
the most simple nature, became: so involved: | 


and intricate — such a. confused mass« of 


evidence was heaped up, such: contradictions | 

= I had ‘reached theend | 
of one I seemed to be no nearer the truth | 
The arrears: began to | 
increase upon me; difficulties. seemed: to | 
and was forthwith gazetted as Deputy we, spring up about my path on all sides, Iwas | 


occurred—that :w 


than . at. starting. 


wanted at the Cutcherry to see: to the 
accounts; a number of troublesome Ryots 
required ousting from their land ; and it soon 
became evident that,.if I wished to keep 


don all idea of going into evidence myself; 
but do as my predecessor had done—leave the 
Sheristadar to:take all that down, and con- 
tent myself with giving decisions upon: the 
depositions:so taken. 

The change-in affairs was perfectly mar- 
vellous. 
clogging, and creaking, and standing still, 
they seemed to fly along; but so noiselessly 
that’ I) searcely knew what was: go 
on At the end of another’ week, I) fou 
all my arrears were worked off; and from 
that time I was plagued no. more; the: cur 
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matters at all square and easy, I must aban- | 
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rent of my official career ran smoothly as 
oil.. I rose not very early in the morning, 
sipped my coffee, lighted my cheroot, mounted | 
my horse, and cantered a mile or two, After 
breakfast. I. sauntered’ down to the Court 
House for an hour, and decided as many 
cases ‘as there was. evidence taken upon. The 
|| Sheristadar gabbled over this part. of the 
| work at a tremendous pace—too rapidly for 
| the witnesses to hear distinctly, Occasion- 
| ally some unfortunate prisoner held up his 
| hands and protested that the evidence had 
| not been taken’ down fairly; such accusation 
aroused. the indignation of the Sheristadar, 
| and I invariably put down all disrespectful | 
| interruptions — for, as my native secretary 





assured me, had I once listened to such non- 
| sense, there would have been no end to it,| 
| and I should have had.no time to attend to 
| wy revenue duties. 

Amongst other matters, I did not forget 
the hint regarding the Sessions Judge of my 
| district. I took the very first opportunity 
| of paying my respects to this important and 
| conceited person; and so far succeeded as| 
|| to make a: decidedly favourable impression. 
| My new: acquaintance was married; and I 
| had lived long enough ‘in the world to know 
that if you secure the wife’s good opinion, 
| that of the husband follows as a matter of 
course. I paid the utmost deference to the 
| lady; agreed with all her opinions, shared 





| in her likes. and dislikes; pinned my belief 
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enormous wooden: gag into his mouth—one 
that had been used on many an unruly Hindoo 
—and thus they held-him until the case was 
completed and I had left the court. It is 
almost needless to add that I was seldom 
troubled with any indigo planters: afterwards, 
I believe a complaint was lodged against me 
with my friend the Sessions Judge, but. no 
attention ‘was ever given to it. 

I remained at: Bogglepoor upwards: of two 
years before I was promoted to be Deputy 
Collector of a large district of about. twice the 
size of Yorkshire. I was sorry to leave, for 
I‘had had a very quiet time of it, having left 
nearly all my magisterial. duties to my She- 
ristadar. So thrifty and industrious was: he, 
and such an economical manager, that. al- 
though his official income was. only. fifty ru- 
pees, or five pounds, a month, he contrived 
to live almost as comfortably as myself. I 
am sure he took an occasional sly pull at the 
Pagoda Tree. 

The income of my new post at. Luckybad 
was.a thousand rupees monthly, which, trans- 
lated into the. vulgar tongue, signifies. one 
thousand two hundred pounds a year. This 
was well enough considering my time of ser- 
vice ; and, by dint of great economy, I might 
have paid off a part of my Hooghly debts had 
there been any occasion for doing so; which 
there really was not ; for no sooner had I been 
promoted than I had an intimation from the 
Banian that, in the event of my requiring 
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| to her faith; and I had no doubt. but that| any further assistance to support the dignity 
| had she declared it.to have been midnight | of my new office, he would instantly give the 
| at high noon, I should have vowed I saw| necessary instructions to his agent at Lueky- 
| the stars. bad. 

That card was well played, None of my} On taking charge of the Cutcherry of the 
| summary decisions were reversed, and very | district from: the Collector I was. succeed- 
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| soon no one dreamt of appealing against me ;|ing, I learnt to my surprise and delight that 
| which of course saved a world of trouble, and | the office was really worth nearly double what 
| no end of anxiety and suspense to the suitors |it stood at in the Company’s list. A. little 
| themselves—who were. only natives. Oc-| explanation from my principal over our first 
| casionally I was troubled with some dissa-| coffee and cheroots ae the whole thin 

|| tisfied indigo planter ; but I took good care | clearly before me. e Deputy Collector ha 

to give no sort of encouragement to these | the appointment of various -native officials for 
| gentry, or I. should very soon have had my/|the supervision of the salt and opium dues ; 
| hands.full. We always considered these people | and, so lucrative were these posts in many 
|| as interlopers, for they neither belonged to the | ways, that it became the custom for the per- 
Service, nor would they be treated as Ryots.|sons appointed to them to pay their patron 
| Lalways told them that I was there to admi-| monthly fees, or dustomie, to the amount of 
nister justice to the natives—not.to them ;|ten times the recognised emoluments of the 
who had -really no business whatever in the} offices. Thus the head inspector of the sal and 





| country, The truth is, these. interloping fel-| opium revenue; with a salary of five pounds 
|| lows would have nothing to say to my She-| sterling ee mensem, paid to my prede- 
ristadar, but each insisted on having his case|cessor fi ¥ pounds monthly as dustomie, 
| gone into by myself. One of them, who spoke} Another, having monthly wages: of three 
| the native tongue like a Ryot, had.the insolence | pounds, paid twenty-five pounds, and so on, 
| to declare in open court that my translator | In this way the Deputy Collector made up an 
| had not rendered a part of the native evidence | extra ninety pounds every month, or upwards 
| correctly to me. I commanded him to hold his| of a thousand a year. 
| peace; but as he continued to protest against} At first this new feature in the Service 
my official’s conduct ; and, as I dared not dect rather staggered me. I hesitatingly inquired 
him from court, I gave orders to have him |of my friend whether it was all right and quite 
Rsged. Four of my Paiks seized the astounded | safe. He laughed at me, and observed truly 
glishman ; and, befére he was aware of what | enough that was “the system;” the native | 


they were about to do, they had forced an!subordinates could not be prevented from 
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plundering—unless, indeed, the Collector were 
to be on ‘his feet all day, which was out of 
the question—and therefore it was but right 
that the scoundrels should be made to pay 
for their rascality. As to its being safe, he 
should like to catch anybody attempting an 
exposé—such a thing was too insane to be 
thought of. Besides, any such matter would 
be referred to the Hooghly Board of Revenue, 
composed of men who had all of them been 
sub-collectors in their day; and of this the 
natives were quite aware. 

My career at Luckybad was unrufiled by 
any magisterial duties. The revenue received 
my undivided attention for fully eighteen 
months. I forget how many hundreds of 
defaulting Ryots I ejected from their land in 
that time ; but there were a great many. The 
lazy rascals would not pay the Zemindars 
their rent, who were in consequence unable 
to meet our demands on them. It was 
singular, though, that these Zemindars, al- 
though they declared they couldnot get intheir 
dues, were constantly becoming more opulent ; 
whilst the natives, who they said never paid 
them, became poorer every season. I never 
could understand this. 

My next move was most unexpected. I 
was hoisted over the heads of two or three 
before me in seniority, and made a Collector 
outright, fully four years sooner than I was 
entitled to the step. The mystery was cleared 
up some months afterwards, on my hearing 
that my father had been returned Member 
for a borough in the west of England. From 
this time my promotion was rapid and regular. 
1 was moved upwards from one good post 
to another, until one fine day I was informed 
that a seat at the Hooghly Board of Revenue 
was at my disposal. This brought me once 
more into regular civilised life; and with un- 
commonly frequent opportunities of havin 
& shake at the Pagoda Tree. Nothing had 
occurred of late years to give me the least 
trouble, excepting always those confounded 
Ryots, and one aftair whilst I was in the Muz- 
zypoor district. Some wild speculative inter- 
lopers had formed the insane idea of intro- 
ducing railways into the East, and had bored 
the Company for all sorts of indulgences and 
assistance — asthough we were not busy 
enough with our land tax, and our opium 
monopoly, and our wars. 

These railway fellows were kept at bay as 
long as possible, one letter having remained 
two years unanswered ; but at length some- 
thing had to be done. Assistance was 
a in a variety of ways, and official 
etters were addressed to the several Col- 
lectors of districts, directing them to afford 
every facility and information in their power 
to those undertakings. I received one of 
these circulars, and with it a “private and 
confidential” communication, informing me 
that I was only to act with the most official 
formality and to throw every impediment in 
my power in the way of the railway. Fif- 
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teen years have elapsed since the first efforts 
were made; and last month the first fifteen 
miles of Indian railway were opened, being 
at the rate of a mile a year. People in Eng- 
land are amazed at this snail’s progress, and 
set it all down to the natural difficulties of 
the country ; for the ignorant know nothin 
of the natural difficulties of a “private a 
confidential.” A significant and instructive 
volume might be formed of these confidential 
communications. 

Fairly established in the luxurious city of 
Hooghly ; received into a high family, with 
little work on my hands; I had ample time to 
attend to the Pagoda Tree, as well as to balls, 
dinners, and other entertainments. My 
Banian was quickly paid off; for interest 
at twelve per cent. became an ugly addition 
to my old debt. My account in the Govern- 
ment bank crept up rapidly. I avoided 
all dabblings in joint-stockery, which had 
ruined so many of my friends, reserving my 
attention and my own funds fora far more 
profitable investment. 

A near relation was then a member of the 
Direction at home ; and, from him I gathered, 
from time to time, advices as to the Govern- 
ment movements in advances against goods, 
and the rate of exchange which would be 
fixed for their next operation. Being in 
possession of this information a fortnight, 
and sometimes a month, before any public 
intimation of the facts was given, I was en- 
abled, through a friend, to invest largely in 
bills whenever a rise was certain to take 
place. The exchange was often in this way 
run up suddenly a penny or more in the ru- 
pee ; giving a profit of several thousand pounds 
in one month. The results of five or six 
years’ operations in this way, added to other 
pulls at the Pagoda Tree, have enabled me to 
return to my native land, a comparatively 
young and a wealthy man. 

I am now in “the House.” I am most 
eloquent in my defence of all existing insti- 
tutions, and paint in warm and glowing 
language the dangers of innovation of any 
kind. When the Company is attacked, I 
point to our Blue Books as our proud Pe 
tification. If the Service be disparaged, I 
content myself with asking to be informed 
where there is to be found such another 
Service. I defend my own motives, though 
no one has impugned them, and vindicate 
that integrity which none have questioned, 
I express humble thankfulness for the pros- 
perity which it has pleased God to shower 
onme; and, trusting that, with the blessin 
of Providence, we may long be permitt 
to rule the destinies of millions of our 
distant fellow-creatures, to their happiness 
and our own national glory, I sit down 
amidst loud and prolonged cheers, with & 
confused vision flitting across my brain of my 
old Sheristadar at Bogglepoor, of the opium 
and salt inspector of Luckybad, and of a long 
chain of my Hooghly exchange calculations ; 
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the background being closed by a gigantic out- 
line of the much-cherished, highly-venerated | 
Pagoda Tree. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


One September evening ten years ago I 
rode into Carlsruhe. I made my entry ina 
crazy hackney cab behind a lazy horse that 
had been dragging me for a long time with 
cheerless industry between a double file of 
trees, along a road without a bend in it; a 
long, lanky, Quaker road, heavily drab- 
coated with dust ; a tight-rope of a road that 
comes from Mannheim, and is hooked on to 
the capital of Baden. Out of that allée I 
was dragged into the square-cut capital itself, 
which had evidently been planned by the 
genius of a ruler—not a prince, but the 
wooden measure. The horse stopped at the 
City of Pfortzheim, and as his decision on the 
subject of our halting-place appeared to be 
irrevocable, I got out. 

At the capital of a grand dukedom, except 
Weimar, I always sleep (it is the only thing 
to be done there) and pass on; but it so| 
happened that on that particular evening) 
Carlsruhe was in a ferment: there was 
something brewing. I heard talk of a pro- 
cession and of certain names, particularly 
the names Kugelblitz and Thalermacher. | 
Never having heard those names before, and | 
caring therefore nothing in the world 
about them, I tumbled into bed. To my'| 
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house out of which all life had been knocked ; 
but there was the carcase. In the street | 
before the house, there were by that time a 
few splinters of furniture remaining ; the 
rest had been broken up or hidden by kind 
and cunning neighbours. The shop had been 
cobbled together with the broken shutters ; 
and half-a-dozen soldiers, quite at their ease, 
were lounging pleasantly about the broken 
door. 

The outbreak, I was told by the bystanders, 
was quite unpremeditated. A few stragglers 
had halted before the house at about eight 
o'clock on the preceding evening, and had 
been discussing there the dreadful tale con- 
nected with its owner. One gossip, in a 
sudden burst of anger, hurled a bottle of ink— 
then by chance in his hand—at the Jew’s 
house. The idea was taken up with such 
good will that a hard rain of stones, bottles, 


j}and other missiles, was soon pelting against 


Thalermacher’s walls. Where all are unani- 
mous it is not diflicult to come to a conclusion, 
An hour’s labour, lightened by yells and 
shouts of “ Hep, hep /” was enough ; and, the 
zeal of the people, burning like a fire, soon left 
of the house nothing but its shell. 

The authorities in Germany, usually so 
watchful and so prompt to interfere, were 


either taken completely off their guard, or 


tacitly permitted the rude work of vengeance ; 
for, although there was a guard-post in the 
immediate vicinity, the whole efforts of the 
military were confined to conducting Thaler- 





delight, when I got up in the morning, I’ macher and his family into a place of safety. 
found the little town turned upside down.| The protection Thalermacher received was of 
Landlord, boots, and chambermaid, over-|a peculiar kind. Under the plea of insuring 
whelmed me with exclamations, surmises, and | him against public attack, he was conducted 
incoherent summaries of the night’s news. | under escort, to the fortress of Rastadt, and 





There had been an outbreak. Lieber Herr, a| 
revolution. One entire house razed to the 
ground. “Hep! hep /” that is the old cry, | 
“Down with the Jews.” All their bones| 
would be made powder of. Tremendous 
funeral of Kugelblitz. Students on their way 
in a body from Heidelberg. Thalermacher 
the rich Jew, soldiers, the entire court, 
Meinheer, all in despair; a regular sack, 
Not only Kugelblitz, but Dembofisky the 
Russian officer killed. O hep! hep! a la- 
mentable tragedy. “ For they were two 
such fine-looking young men,’ mourned 
the chambermaid, “especially Demboffsky.” 
“You had better,” said the landlord, “stay 
in Carlsruhe till to-morrow. Bed two florins, 
breakfast (knife and fork) two florins, dinner 
three.” Very moderate. I did stay. 

Roused by the incoherent tidings, I 
hurried to the centre of the tumult. The 
house of the firm of Thalermacher and 
Company was situated in the High Street ; 
and though, certainly, it had a doleful look, 
it was there situated still: it held its ground. 
Not a brick was displaced ; but—gaunt and 
windowless, die)\gured with great blotches of 
ink and dirt, its little shop rent from the wall 
and split up into faggots—it looked like a 


there held a close prisoner, until the whole 
affair could be investigated. 

The funeral procession of Lieutenant 
Kugelblitz was not a thing to be missed. [ 
went, therefore, to the other end of the 
city, whence the procession was to start. 
The scene was impressive. Not merely his 
brothers-in-arms of the artillery; but the 
general staff—all officers of distinction in the 
Baden army, whose duties allowed them to be 

resent—and even the Russian companions of 
his antagonist Demboffsky, acted as mourners, 

As the procession came before the house of 
Thalermacher, I observed that a strong guard 
had been posted there for its protection. The 
funeral passed by without any demonstration 
whatever. Presently we turned up a narrow 
passage, leading from the high street towards 
the cemetery, and our progress became 
tediously slow as we moved through the close 
mass of people. At the burial-place every 
mound and stone was occupied. Flowers 
were “rampled under foot, shrubs broken or 
uprooted, and the grass all stamped into the 
mould. The whole crowd listened to the im- 
pressive tone—only a few could hear the 
words—of the funeral harangue, and to the 
solemn hymn which followed. The service 
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closed with the military honour of musketry| I must say I felt-a little relieved when it 
fired over the soldier’s grave. That over, I | was ascertained for certain that the city was 
was sucked back by the retreating tide of|safe. I am no friend to despotism mor to 
citizens into the main street of Carlsruhe. political thraldom of any kind ; but really it 
The crowd instantly dispersed; and, as I|is impossible not to feel for the solemn aris- 
wandered through the side streets, I soon saw | tocracies of German Grand-Duchies (who, 
that the authorities had come ‘to life. My/if they be despots, are extremely amiable) 
attention was first called to an official an-| when, poor people, they are in: the least: put 
nouncement freshly posted, which warned all} out of their way: they are so dreadfully 
rsons from assembling in the public street | fussy, .so ‘fearfully: piteous, so distraught, so 
in knots or clusters, even of three or four ;|inconsolable. I was glad therefore that, the 
on ‘pain of being instantly dispersed by the} revolution being put down,:they could retire 
military. Another placard fulminated an in-|in peace to their coffee, their picquet, and 
junction to parents, masters, and burghers to/| their metaphysics. Doubtless Thalermacher 
restrain and confine all persons under their|(some Hebrew millionnaire, perhaps) and 
charge—such .as workmen, servants, and|Kugelblitz (a fire-eater, for certain) had 
ehildren—within their .respective houses ;| headed a frightful band of anarchists ; who, 
because, for any offence committed by them | but for the indomitable energy of the author 
against the public peace, such masters or | rities, would peradventure have changed the 
parents would be held responsible. I began | destiny of the entire Duchy, of Germany, of 
to fancy myselfinastate ofsiege. Wandering | Europe itself! Nothing but so inimitable an 
again into the main street I was met by a/apprehension could have been the cause 
strong division of dusty dragoons, in ‘full| of such a siege-like effect. What else could 
equipment of war, which came sweeping and|have occasioned the entire blockade of 
clashing along from adjacent parts of the} Carlsruhe ? 
country, evidently under urgent orders.| I had, however, exaggerated ‘the cause as 
Another and another followed. Troops of} well as the danger; and I will now relate 
infantry tramped hastily along ;the side|the real cireumstanees which had led:to all 
streets. The very few civilians 1 met in the | these awful results ; for the facts were after- 
streets seemed to be hurrying to shelter from | wards made known in the Carlsruhe and 
a coming storm. Was there really any social | Baden-Baden public journals of the day. 


tempest in the wind? Or were all these 
precautions but a locking of the stable door 
after the steed was stolen ? 


Having roamed by chance into 2 sequestered 


beer-house, I was surprised to find «myself 
in the midst of a large party of students; 
probably from Heidelberg. They were well- 
rown youths, with silken blond beards; and, 
in ‘their behaviour, half sswaggerers, half 
gentlemen. These were, perhaps, the enemies 
of order against whom the tremendous 
military preparations had been made. 

As the day wore on it became evident) that 
the authorities were ready to brave the most 
overwhelming revolution that ever burst forth. 
Troop after troop of cavalry galloped in; 
every soldier, indeed, of whatever arm 
stationed within an available distance of 
Carlsruhe, was brought within its walls. By 
eight o’clock in the evening the military pre- 
ee were completed: a picket of in- 

antry was stationed at every street corner ; 
and, from that hour to the break of day, 

ties of dragoons swept the main thorough- 
coon clashing and clattering over the paved 





Early in the month of Angust, eighteen 
hundred and ‘forty-three, the inhabitants of 
Baden-Baden gave a ball in ‘honour of :the 
Grand-Princess Helene of ‘Baden, and ‘the 
Duchess of Nassau. Among the names on 
the subseription-list stood that of Herr 
Heller vonThslermacher. Some unexplained 
animosity existed between this gentleman and 
Lieutenant Kugelblitz, who was also one of 
the subscribers. 

Baron Donner von ‘Kugelblitz, chief: lien- 
tenant of the Baden artillery, although only 
in his twenty-ninth year, had already spent 
fourteen years:in military service, and \was 
highly esteemed for his soldierly qualities, 
and straightforward bearing. He was tall, 
remarkably handsome, of an impetuous 
temperament, and his natural ‘strength had 
been well developed by constant practice in 
manly and athletic exercises. Herr Heller 
von Thalermacher, or :rather -the firm of 
which he was ‘the prominent member, was 
distinguished for qualities far different, but 
equally deserving of goodwill, The banking- 
house of Thalermacher was one of the most 





road with a din that kept me awake all night. | responsible in South Germany ; and, at great 
Intercourse between one street and another, | expense and sacrifice, had introduced into the 
except on urgent business, was interdicted ;| grand, but by no;means affluent, duchy of 
and the humblest pedestrian found abroad} Baden several branches of industry, which 
without an urgent errand was conducted|had enriched the ducal treasury, and fur- 
home with drums beating, colours flying, and | nished employment for thousands of indus- 
all the honours of war. ‘The display of force |trious -subjects. It ‘had revived the almost 
answered its purpose in preventing a second | extinguished mining interest, had introduced 
at‘ack of Christians on Jews. The pale ghost | extensive spinning machinery, and had esta- 
of insubordination was laid and dared not| blished a factory for the manufacture of beet- 
walk abroad—especially at night. root sugar. 
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Lieutenant Kugelblitz, to whose opinion 
deference was due, expressed himself in such 
offensive terms with respeet to Herr von 
Thalermacher, in relation to the ball, that 
the gentlemen who had prepared the sub- 
scription-list at once erased the objection- 
able name: Herr von Thalermacher at once 
demanded satisfaction from his accuser, but 
this Lieutenant ‘Kugelblitz refused, on the 
ground that the banker was not respectable 
enough for powder and shot. ‘Hereupon two 
courts of honour were formed, one composed 
of gentlemen civilians in Baden-Baden, and 
the other of the officers in Carlsruhe. Both 
appeared to have been called: together at the 
wish of Lieutenant Kugelblitz to inquire 
into and pronounce. upon the: point at issue, 
The civilians came to no decision. “The mili- 
tary court of honour put the result. of: its 
deliberations in the Carlsruhe Zeitung, asa 
public advertisement, couched in these terms: 
“The Herr von ‘Kugelblitz may not fight 
with the Herr von Thalermacher.” ‘Thus 
oe as a scamp, Thalermacher’ advertised 
ack his own defence ; and, by public circulars 
and bills, declared the accusation of *Kugel- 
blitz to be false and» malicious, and his be- 
haviour dishonourable and cowardly. “At the 
same time, a Russian officer of good family, 
—Dembofisky—who had acted throughout as 
negotiator and friend on the part of Thaler- 
macher, and who felt’ himself deeply com- 
a by the imputations put forth against 


is principal, declared publicly that the 
military court which had condemned the 
Herr von Thalermacher, after hearing only 
his accuser, was a one-sided. and absurd tri- 
bunal, and that it was not competent to give 
any decision. 

The result of this declaration was a chal- 


lenge from Lieutenant Kugelblitz. Dem- 
bofisky said that he was quite willing to give his 
challenger ‘the satisfaction he demanded, on 
condition: that he should first arrange his 
quarrel with Herr'Thalermacher-as became 
a gentleman, 

On the night of the first of September 
(at the beginning of our English shooting 
season), the Russian being ona: visit to 
his friend, Thalermacher, in his apartments, 
assured him in the most: positive terms, that 
he would keep promise, and would make no 
hostile arrangement with Lieutenant! Kugel- 
blitz. ‘Prince Trubetzkoi: and other friends 
then present completely coincided in this 
mode of action. ‘At half-past-eleven at night, 
Dembofisky quitted his’ friend, and hastened 
homewards. He had advanced only a few 
steps on the road, when ‘suddenly two figures 
strode up to him, and stayed his progress. 
He at once recognised ‘Kugelbliiz, and a 
Spaniard named Manillo, who had lived for 
many years in Germany. 

“Will you fight with me?” shouted 
Kugelblitz ina passion. 

The ‘Russian, although ‘taken completely 
by surprise, replied that he would do as he 


had already said. He would fight »with 
Senor Manillo at once if it were thought 
desirable ; but he would engage: in »no. hes- 
tilities with Kugelblitz, until the quarrel,with 
Thalermacher was adjusted. Great was the 
wrath of Kugelblitz, He clenched vhis) fist, 
shook it in the face of Dembofisky, and de- 
manded furiously -that he should give his 


word of honour to fight him in the morning. | 


The Russian, who. expected: bodily violence, 
then ‘said, that since the insult -had been 
pushed so far, there -remained :no other 
course open to him, than to accept) the chal- 
lenge; which he accordingly did, pledging 
himself to meet Kugelblitz on the, morrow 
He then hastened baek to his friend Thaler- 
macher, and related the occurrence to him. 

On the following day the duel took place. 
It happened that Lieutenant:Kugelblitz was 
under orders to mark out the artillery practice- 
| ground at Hardwald,near Rastadt, and:as he 
could not leave: his post,.the meeting» took 
place in its neighbourhood. The two officers 
stood forward in deadly -opposition: with:a 
measured distance often paces only. 

Nevertheless, the first fire -was without 
result ; but, at the second fire, Kugelblitz was 
struck in the breast ; yet he: still held his 
weapon undischarged. »He pressed his left 
hand on the wound as he:pulled the trigger 
with his right. The pistol missed fire. 
| Another cap was placed upon the nipple, but 
it ‘also failed. The second of Dembofisky 
then handed another weapon to the dying 
man ; who, with quiet resolution, still closing 
his wound with his: fingers, drew for the 
jou time upon his. opponent, .and with 
‘such effect, that, uttering a wild cry, and 
the:words “We suis: mort/” “I am dead!” 
the Russian leapt up. into the air; and:then 
rolled: upon the groundacorpse. Kugelblitz, 
exhausted by the efforts he had: made todie 
like a gentleman, sank into«the arms of his 
second, Manillo, and was carried insensible 
to Carlsruhe. He died at. noon on:the second 
day after the duel. 

Thereupon the discerning .and ; indignant 
ase a little: biassed—as.\it too often has 

en in Germany—against the Jews in 
general, tted the house of »Herr von 
Thalermacher. 

The State-also fell in: with the,common 
notion ;: and, under the plea of sheltering an 
injured ‘man, lodged him im prison: for eleven 
days. Seals: were placed: upon his papers and 
apartments, The State then set about: ascer- 
taining privately in how far the victim of 
mob law had been guilty of the misehief 
which by general acclamation was imputed 
to: him. 

After a hunt through the banker’s desk, 
and an inspection of his drawers, the decision 
of the court tribunal of Rastadt was delivered. 
It -was ordered that the ‘Herr Heller von 
Thalermacher be forthwith liberated from 
the fortress of Rastadt, free and untainted. 
Further ; that the seals be removed from: his 
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apartments and papers, seeing that nothin 
ems them had oe fund which coul 
cast the faintest shadow upon his reputation, 

We had all been yelling at the wrong man. 
Kugelblitz was after all the author of the 
tragedy. 





THE POWER-LOOM. 


In no department of human invention have 
such extraordinary vicissitudes been under- 
gone, as in that which has had the most pre- 

igious effect on the material prosperity of 
Great Britain. It is a fact familiar to all, that 
the ingenious mechanic who struck open the 
path of discovery in connection with the 
cotton manufacture, died in the workhouse at 
Nottingham ; while the energetic and enter- 
prising man who followed him died in pos- 
session of millions.’ These cases have attracted 
the world to gaze upon them ; but there are 
others which lie in the more level places 
between, partaking as little of the shadow 
through which Hargrave, as of the shadow 
and sunshine through which Arkwright 
moved, yet suggestive of highly curious re- 
flection, and appealing very strongly to the 


sympathies. For the difficulties which obstruct | 


the way to knowledge are not incident to 
poverty alone, nor is it only those who force 
themselves upward through sordid impedi- 
ments who demand attention and praise. 
I am about ‘to sketch the career of a man 
of whom it would be less appropriate to say 
that he rose hardily by the help of knowledge, 
than that he descended willingly to testify 
his love of it ; in whom the desire dwelt for 
its own sake, and not for any thought of am- 
bition, or hope of gain, connected with it ; 
who turned aside from a thousand tempta- 
tions that might have repressed it, abandoned 
for it luxuries of taste in which his mind 
had long expatiated, and embraced an occu- 
pation the very opposite to that in which 
already he.had lived forty quiet, leisurely, 
scholarly years. Nor in this regard is the 
poor barber’s son of Preston, or even the 
illiterate carpenter of Blackburn, a more 
noteworthy subject of contemplation than 
the grave, gentle, middle-aged preacher and 
poet, who so suddenly found himself embarked 
in schemes that were to enrich millions and 
impoverish only himself, yet amid all the 
unquiet and misery that never cease to assail 
original invention remained exactly the same 
unsoured lover of books and verses as when 
his life knew no higher happiness or graver 
care. 

Edmund Cartwright, elder brother of the 
well-known Major, came ofa good Nottingham 
family which had suffered in its fortunes by 
siding with Charles the First. He was bred 
for the Church (in which he subsequently 
received the dignity of a Doctorate) not 
altogether by his own desire. He had wished 
to enter the navy; but an elder and a 
younger brother having been permitted to 
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mount the blue coat, he was fain to resi 
himself to the black one, and at fourteen (he 

was born in 1743) he was duly sent up to | 
Oxford, where, after taking his degree at | 
University College, he got a fellowship at | 


| Magdalen. Langhorne, once thought a poet, 
and still deserving to be called an agreeable | 


writer, was his college tutor in his under- 
graduate days; and a very early temptation | 
to try his hand at verse was probably part of | 
Langhorne’s tuition. For his muse displayed | 
no irregular or daring tendencies, either now | 
or at any later time, but rather a docile and | 
obedient than an original inspiration ; and | 
for the graceful turn thus given to a cul- | 
tivated taste (since only thus we may charac. | 
terise Cartwright’s poetry), it will be no wrong | 
to the memory of the good old translator of | 
Plutarch if we hold him -to some extent | 
responsible. Before his pupil was nineteen | 
his verses were before the world ; though it 
was not till he was seven-and-twenty that he 
became talked about as the writer of a | 
ballad-tale of the Edwin and Emma school, 
which not only passed through several | 
editions at the time, but has since found its 
way into the collections. It has many really 
pleasing stanzas, and contains two lines | 
which were great favorites with Walter 
Scott, who, in his youth, had often heard | 
them instanced and repeated by Dugald | 
Stewart “with much pathos” as a very | 
beautiful picture of Resignation. 


And while his eye to heaven be raised, 
Its silent waters stole away. 


The young poet meanwhile had married | 
and received a presentation to the perpetual | 
curacy of Brampton in Derbyshire, which, | 
seven years later, he exchanged for a better | 
living in Leicestershire. It soon became 
manifest, however, that he was not naturally | 
formed for rising in the Church ; for he held 
opinions, and took no pains to conceal them, | 
which had ceased to be fashionable. He | 
wrote a poem by way of indignant protest | 
against impending hostilities with America, 
and took eager part in seconding the claims | 
of Mr. William Jones, when that great | 
scholar aspired to represent the University | 
of Oxford, forgetting that he had disqualified | 
himself by writing.an Ode to Liberty. But || 
happily for Cartwright he never sought or | 
set his heart on the promotion he had such | 
small chance of receiving, nor seemed in any || 
respect dissatisfied with the life that lay before | 
him. When only the little Derbyshire living | 
was his, we find him absorbed in cares for his | 
poor parishioners, and studying medicine to | 
enable him to relieve any sudden ailments 
that afflicted them. When he changes it for 
the living in Leicestershire, he does not 
change his kindly contented nature; but, | 
as he had learnt medicine for his poor | 
parishioners’ sake, he now studies farming | 
for the sake of his not very rich little glebe, | 
and becomes, after a brief space, like the good 
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| Doctor Primrose, those three great characters| minister; Lord Shelburne kept obdurate 


| in one, “a husbandman, a priest, and the 
father of a family.” 

In Arcadia Ego, said the inventor of the 
power-loom nearly half a century afterwards, 
when he looked back through a troubled 

| memory on this first half of his life. Certainly 
| a dream in Tempe itself, or one of the vales 
| of — could hardly have been more quiet. 

If one looks a little closely, it is true, 

one may see that there peeps forth now and 
| then a glimpse of the spirit which was to 

give such excitement and interest to his latter 
years ; but it is only when one of his pa- 
rishioners has been cured by some simple 
remedy he has himself invented, or when one 
of his experiments in farming has had un- 

expected success. Never do we observe a 
_ discontented or uneasy looking forth beyond 
| the limits of his parish or his glebe. He 
preaches sermons of the old practical school 
of divinity, writes verses in his intervals of 
doctoring and farming, and now and then 
| reviews a book for the Monthly. For, being a 
man of good account in the world, a clergy- 
man, a friend of Langhorne’s, and moreover a 
Whig (an article now daily becoming much 
less plentiful, both in the Church and out of 
it, than it had formerly been), he was just 
| the sort of writer to recommend himself to old 
| Griffiths, who accordingly laid him under 

frequent contribution. As the reader may 

ssibly remember, this was the editorial 
ibliopole, the seller of books at the sign of 
the Duncrap, who had no better words for poor 

Goldsmith in the depths of his early dis- 
| tresses than the lowest and worst in the 
| dictionary; but in his correspondence with 

the well-to-do Leicestershire rector we find 

him a far more humanised being, who at 
| least never breaks, as of old, into gross or 
unseemly expressions. 

This Griffiths connection might yet have 
| been not worth mentioning but for another 
| to which it introduced the reviewer. Gold- 
| smith and Chatterton had not been dead 
more than half-a-dozen years when another 
youth, also conscious of higher powers than 
could find outlet through the meanness 
of his fortune, was walking the flinty 
streets of London with a feeling border- 
ing on despair. He was the son of a 
poor Norfolk schoolmaster and parish-clerk, 
and, like Goldsmith, had been an apothecary’s 
apprentice. He had come up to London with 
three pounds in his pocket, which gradually 
dwindled down to fourpence halfpenny ; and 
no care, no economy, no sacrifice, could delay 
any longer the terrible approach of Want. 
He had parted with all he could spare of his 
scanty wardrobe, had pawned a watch very 
dear to him, had let go even that copy of 
Dryden in which at the first flush of his little 
capital of three pounds he had ventured to 
invest no less thar chree shillings. And yet 
no answer was come from Lord North to a 
letter he had written that good-humoured prime 
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silence, notwithstanding a most compli- 
mentary copy of verses addressed to him ; 
and from Lord Thurlow there was not a hint 
of encouragement for the poor confident 
youth, who had only asked his lordship to 
read and judge whaler his poems might not 
deserve a patron. Darkness was on all sides 
closing around him, when happily he thought 
of Edmund Burke, perhaps fancied that 
the memory of the friend he loved might 
dispose him toa gentle hearing of the petition 
elsewhere so scornfully rejected, and finally 
resolved to write to him. It was early on a 
summer evening, in the year when Cartwright 
was so zealously engaged for Jones at Oxford, 
that this letter to Burke was delivered at his 
door by the writer of it, who afterwards, 
such was the agitation of hope and fear that 
possessed him, walked backwards and for- 
wards over Westminster-bridge until long 
after daylight broke. Burke’s generous 
answer sent back solid help as well as com- 
fortable ape and one of its many results 
was the life-long friendship which afterwards 
sprung up between George Crabbe and his 
first reviewer. 

But while gloomy and anxious days thus 
pane for ever from the one, they were slowly 

eginning to open on the other. Within 
little more than three years after the time 
thus glanced at, Crabbe writes, in a laughing 
letter to his friend, of some odd invention he 
has heard about. The other remonstrates as 
if it were no laughing matter. “ You shall 
not find me smiling at your loom,” returns 
the good-hearted poet, “when you grow 
serious in it. I have the worst mechanical 
conception that any man can have, but you 
have my best wishes. May you weave your 
webs of gold!” Nor, amid the visions that 
were crowding then in the fancy of the 
sanguine projector, did it seem a mere poet’s 
wish that golden webs should be woven. 

But what had transformed into a sanguine 
projector the quiet and contented country 
clergyman ? Nothing graver than the accident 
of a chance conversation. In the summer of 
1784 Cartwright happened to be on a visit at 
Matlock in Derbyshire, when the talk at 
table turned on the extensive and ingenious 
manufactures lately established in that neigh- 
bourhood, Arkwright’s mode of spinning 
cotton by machinery, just introduced, became 
the subject of particular controversy ; one of 
the grumblers among the company having 
remarked that, if the method should be 
adopted generally, so much more yarn was 
sure to be manufactured than our own 
weavers could work up that it would have 
to be largely exported to the continent, and 
might there be woven into cloth so cheaply 
as greatly to injure the English trade, 
Cartwright reflected a moment, and observed 
that the remedy for such an evil did not 
seem very difficult ;—why not apply the 
power of machinery to the art of weaving as 
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well as to that of spinning, and contrive looms 
to work up,the yarn as fast as the spindle 
should produce it ?, The notion was laughed 
at. The thing was pronounced, from the 
minute intricacy of the movements required 
in weaving, to be ludicrously impossible; and 
“some gentlemen from Manchester” (pre- 
sumed to be specially well-informed on such 
a subject because of their locality) carried 
the argument very decisively against Cart- 
wright’s view. Nevertheless, he was not 
convinced. He instanced the automaton 
chess-player for proof that there cou!d be no 
real impossibility in applying power to any 

of the most complicated machine ; but 
the Manchester gentlemen, probably not 
being chess-players, could not the more be 
persuaded that even that highest attainable 
skill of mechanism could accomplish the 
extraordinary variety of movement required 
in a weaver’s loom. 

Cartwright went home after this con- 
versation, brooding over it. His own simple 
remark had struck out for himself a truth 
which, as he turned it over in his mind, 
opened upon him more and more. For six | 
or seven months he worked incessantly at 
models, at first rough and awkward even 
to ridicule, but steadily improving step by 
step ; and at last, in April 1785, he took out 
a patent for the first of all the power-looms. 
It was a rude enough thing compared with 
the exquisite machinery used now, but it was 
the germ of all that followed; it received, 
in the three succeeding years, amendments 


from himself which were each the subject 
of a patent; and it cannot be doubted 
that Cartwright had here entitled himself, 





if ever man did, to the temporary rewards 
and lasting fame of a most important in- 
vention. 

But the first he certainly did not get, and 
the last he hardly lived to see acknowledged. 
His principal satisfaction was the somewhat 
melancholy one of being treated after the 
manner of all inventors from the beginning of} 
time. Poor Crabbe saw his friend’s fortune 
made outright as soon as he had a clear com- 
prehension of what his discovery was ; and 
“God bless you in it!” he warmly wrote. 
“Only remember, when you grow very rich, 
that we were friends before ; and do not look 
down on us as the summer birds that will 
then come and serenade you daily. . . Every 
mew hope you give me of your success 
makes me happy; nor am fF disinterested, 





since I expect to be maintained handsomely 
as a decayed poet.” But, alas! the sere- 
nade of the summer birds was never heard 
in Cartwright’s dwelling; and for “de- 
cayed poet” we are soon to read “decayed 
projector.” 

Cartwright’s quiet, his peaceful studies, his 
happy nemueted ways, vanished completely 
with the dawning of the’ not inglorious hour 





in which he had reason to think himself a 
public benefactor. The public he would have 
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served, rose against him straightway. Hig 
invention was to enrich all manufacturers, 
and of course manufacturers were its first and 
bitterest foes. There was nothing for it, if 
he would not be driven poorly back from the 
plough on which he had laid his hand, but to 
become manufacturer himself. His pleasant 


parsonage was abandoned ; he sadly separated. || 


himself from his parishioners, endeared to 
him by many ties ; and, impelled by the spirit 
which now wholly possessed him, he built 
weaving and spinning factories in Doncaster, 
flung into the venture whatever he possessed, 
and began the struggle which was only to 
close with his life. 

As if he were entering a country to la 
it waste, instead of carrying into it abund- 
ance and the means of countless increase, he 
had to dispute desperately every inch of 
ground. His cottons were wilfully damaged, 


his workmen were seduced, his patent rights | 


invaded. Still he persevered, and from every 
fresh rebuff his inventive ardour received but 
new encouragement. In seven years from 
the time which changed the peaceful country 
clergyman into the active director of factories, 
workmen, and machines, he had taken out 
no fewer than nine patents, At a cost 
ruinous to his fortune, he had obtained 


them for weaving, for wool-combing (a most | 


striking and valuable invention), for improve- 


ments in spinning, in callendering linens, | 


in making ropes, in cutting of velvet pile, 
and for other matters of the like description ; 


he had also largely added to his works in | 


Doncaster, which he personally managed and 
superintended in all their details ;—in short, 
he had laid broad and deep the foundations 


of enormous wealth, while he was himeelf | 


getting poorer and poorer every day ;—when 
suddenly the prospect seemed to brighten. A 
wealthy house in Manchester contracted for 
the use of four hundred of his looms. The 
mill was built to receive them, and had not 
been many days at work when it was burnt 
to the ground. Such were the warnings then 
administered to men who had intellect and 
courage to reason beyond the prejudices of 
their: class. The struggle at last seemed 
hopeless. Poor Cartwright assigned his pro- 
perty at Doncaster in trust for his creditors, 
and betook himself to London. 

He had one true friend in the midst of his 
misfortunes. He could write verses still, His 
muse might be homely, but she was faithful, 
and at all times ready with suit and service 
when invoked, Even while building his mills 
at Doncaster he was also building up a 
new edition of his poems ; and on his way to 
London, a broken and discomfited but not a 
despairing or querulous man, he wrote a 


‘good, simple-minded, single-hearted sonnet, 


admitting his discomfiture, but refusing to 
stand helplessly wringing his hands over it. 


With firm, unshaken mind that wreck I see, 
Nor think the doom of man should be reversed for me 
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Let not the reader imagine that the hard 
struggle under which this captain of industry 
was thus for the moment beaten down, had 
been a fight fought with ignorance alone. No 
doubt there were many poor mistaken men 
then living who believed that machinery 
would grind them yet closer to the earth; 
: but this class was only made use of at the 
| time by another far above them, who dreaded 
| machinery because of its very tendency to 
strengthen those whom, for their own pur- 
| poses, they thus turned suicidally against them- 
| selves. These were men, neither needy nor 
uneducated, who regarded every fresh ma- 
chine for diffusing the conveniences of life 
more widely, as but another revolutionary 
|| instrument for the levelling of distinctions 
which the due subordination of society re- 
quired. It was not by the poor that Hargrave 
was driven from place to place, till the work- 
house at Nottingham received him ; for though 
mobs pelted him, and poor men broke his 
machines, they were but the tools of a more 
|| secret combination which had all the wealth 
|| and influence of Lancashire to second it. 
Under the same evil influence Arkwright 
tmaust also have fallen, and closed perhaps 
for ever might have been those new and 
boundless fields of employment forced open 
by his genius, if he had not been a man picked 
out of ten thousand for indomitable perse- 
verance and invincible hardihood. Against 
Cartwright’s crowning improvement this foul 
combination of course revived again, and 
what it had lost of its power of agitation 
by Arkwright’s success it easily recovered 
against the new inventor by practising on 
the sufferings of the hand-loom weavers, the 
power-loom having suddenly proclaimed a sen- 
tence of not distant extinction on those most 
helpless of all living workmen. For who 
should be called helpless among labourers if 
not that ever toiling ever ill-paid race, whose 
superlatively easy labour reduces necessarily 
to the very lowest point the strength and skill 
required to be displayed in it? A child’s 
work can never in any circumstances be paid 
higher than by a child’s wages, and it was 
not the least of the blessings conferred by 
the power-loom that it turned to worthier 
aad more productive labour so many thou- 
sands upon thousands of wasted hands. It 
is a mistake to imagine, either, that the 
misery of the change was any great or new 
addition to the ordinary misery of the calling. 
When evidence was taken on the subject half 
a century ago, it was shown beyond question 
that for more than a year before Cartwright’s 
invention the earnings of the great mass 
of these wretched men, when working even 
eighteen hours a day, had sunk very nearly 
to starvation point; so terrible had been 
the competition of numbers, principally 
Irish and their children, content with wages 
= which an English labourer could not 
ive, 

The testimony also supplied by that evi- 





THE POWER-LOOM. 


dence to the inexpressible value of this dis- 
covery of the power-loom is most remarkable. 
As we read concerning it, we perceive that in 
the series of inventions which has made im- 
mortal the names of Hargrave, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Cartwright, it may really 
stand as the crowning contrivance; and our 
wonder is unceasing that a mechanical power 
so original and beautiful should have been 
accomplished by one who started »imply from 
the thought that it was to be accomplished, 
and, with a knowledge of mechanical prin- 
ciples only slight at first, was led in so short 
atime to so extensive a mastery over their 
application, by dint mainly of an honest and 
most single-minded zeal. Judge of the want 
it supplied by the effect it has produced. A 
quarter of a century ago (and the proportion 
of increase since then has been great beyond 
belief), there were nearly fifty thousand power- 
looms at work in England, weaving cotton 
alone. Take Manchester for example, the 
head-quarters of the violence and clamour 
which first assailed the discovery, and observe, 
within the brief but most interesting space 
of the last six years that Cartwright himself 
lived to see, its incredibly gigantic advances, 
In 1817 there were something less than two 
thousand power-looms at work in Manchester ; 
in 1820 they had mounted to upwards of five 
thousand; and in 1823, the year of Cart- 
wright’s death, they were little short of 
twenty thousand. As many as ten years ago, 
in the island of Great Britain alone, more 
than a hundred thousand power-looms were 
in full employ! One wonders if any vision 


| of such a result as this crossed the mind of 


the ruined projector, as he came journey- 
ing up to London in 1796, composing the 
pleasing sonnet to which I have referred, 
and prepared with a manly cheerfulness 
to begin life anew in the not very leisurely 
interval between his fiftieth and sixtieth 
year. 

Begin life again as he might, however, he 
was in the grasp of a master passion which 
he could never again put aside, From the 
pursuit of scientific discovery, whatever 
hazard or danger it involved, he couid not 
again draw tom The mere hope of gain had 
not inspired him to it, nor was he daunted by 
the presence of discouragement and loss. 
“Tt was now too late,” says his daughter, “to 
return to that peaceful more of life, and those 
literary pursuits, in which he had passed the 
best and happiest of his years.” He rented 
a small house in Marylebone Fields, and 
lived the life of an inventor. Morning, noon, 
and night he was inventing. His little house 
became a very college of the sciences and 
arts. He improved his wool-combing machine 
in spite of the threats and abuse of the more 
than fifty thousand wool-combers whom it 
had fiercely arrayed against him. He made 
bread in his own kitchen by machinery. He 
had a plan for rendering houses fire-proof, 
and he invented geometrical bricks. He struck 
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| way of holiday, to discuss spinning by looms 





out useful projects which others carried from 
him and applied. There was a machine for 
biscuit-baking which was his, and which a 
baker at Doncaster made a fortune by. None 
of his inventions did his open and guileless 
nature think of keeping secret ; not a few of 
them, indeed, when once thrown off his 
thoughts by other fancies working there, he 
would afterwards even fail to recognise for 
his own. 

“T remember him,” says the son of his old 
friend Crabbe, alluding to the visits he would 
| at this time occasionally make to the poet by 


and the spinning of verses, 
could tell a story so well, no man make more 
of a trite one. I can just remember him ; 
the portly, dignified old gentleman of the last 
one, grave and polite, but full of 

umour and spirit.” And pleasant it is, with 
that picture of him, to conjure up the portly 
polite figure side ‘by side with his most 
frequent companion at this period of his life 
—a young, thin, eager, restless American, once 
student of art under Benjamin West, since 
more resolute student in civil-engineering, 
and daily debater with Cartwright of the all 
interesting question, Whether practicable to 





move vessels by steam? For daily, at Mary- | 


lebone Fields, the famous Robert Fulton was 
now to be seen ; and Cartwright’s daughter 
long remembered the vivacity of spirit with 
which he would sit by her father’s side, 
drawing perpetual plans of paddle-wheels, 
while Cartwright himself contrived modes as 
numberless of bringing steam to act upon 
them, these latter finally taking shape in 
“the model of a boat which, being wound up 
like a clock, moved on the water in a highly 
satisfactory manner.” Poor Fulton died early, 
though not till he had launched the first 
steam-boat on the American waters; but 
before Cartwright died, steamers were regu- 
larly navigating every part of our English 
Channel, “and I must own,” said the good old 
man, after watching the first Ramsgate boat, 
“T felt no little gratification in reflecting on 
the share I had in contributing to the ex- 
hibition.” 

Meanwhile his worldly troubles had be- 
come greatly more imminent and pressing ; 
for, while his power-loom and wool-combing 
inventions had been silently forcing their way, 
his property in them had also been invaded, 
and continual thefts of his patents rendered it 
almost impossible to continue the working 
of his mills for the benefit of his creditors. 
After some anxious years, however, his indis- 
putable and sole right to his own discoveries 
was affirmed, with much complimentary 
tribute to his inventive genius, in a cele- 
brated judgment by Lord Eldon ; and fortified 
by this authority he yielded to the im- 

ortunity of his friends, and memorialized 

arliament for such extension of the right, 
of which the exclusive exercise was thus at 
last assured to him, as might help to remu- 
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nerate his hitherto unrewarded labours. He 
described himself in this memorial as the 
author of various mechanical inventions of 
great admitted utility to the manufactures of 
this country, but the labour of whose many 
anxious years, fruitful in benefit to the public, 
had brought himself no other reward than 
barren reputation accompanied by ruined 
fortunes, 

Patiently waiting the result of his petition 
so far as it might affect his future, he yet 
could not bring himself to suspend his master- 
passion for experiment; but as though driven 
for a time from the manufacturing field, he 
now indulged it in that of agriculture. In 
1801 he got a prize from the Agricultural 
Board for a practical essay, and soon after 
received from the Duke of Bedford an appoint- 
ment to superintend an experimental farm 
at Woburn. In 1803, a new three-furrow 
plough got him the silver medal of the 
Society of Arts. Next year the Agricultural 
Board made him an honorary member ; and 
in the two following years gave him their 
gold medal for experiments in manure, and 
their silver medal for an essay on the culture 
of potatoes. Walpole said of Chatham’s 
popularity that it rained gold boxes, and we 
might as certainly say of Cartwright’s inven- 
tive faculty that at least it rained gold and 
silver medals. 

The engagement at Woburn, too, proved 
happily something more substantial. He 
found friends as well as patrons in that 
princely home. He became the Duke’s do- 
mestic chaplain, as well as superintendent of 
the experimental farm; and from the early 
intelligence of the Duke’s third son there 
flashed out at once upon the brave old 
man a quick and true feeling for all that 
was noble or true, to which his own nature 
warmly responded. Their friendship began 
in play. and ended in admiration as marked 
and full of sympathy as could possibly consist 
with such difference of years. “ When I went 
to Woburn,” the old man afterwards wrote, 
describing the steam-boat model he had con- 
structed for Fulton, “I gave it to Lord John 
Russell, then about ten or eleven years old, as 
aplaything. It went by clockwork; and Lord 
John used frequently to amuse himself with 
setting it afloat on the stew-ponds in the 
garden.” In the next year we find him pub- 
lishing a volume of verses, of which Lord 
John receives the dedication ; and up to the 
year of his death, it is touching to see the 
eager and trembling fervour with which he 
follows each successive step in the young 
statesman’s public life. 

From that happy interval at Woburn, 
indeed, may be traced such brighter fortune 
as gilded the old man’s declining years. 
Parliament soon granted him the further 
protection to his patent which his memorial 
prayed for, and this protection brought other 
more substantial justice with it. Forced at 
last to acknowledge and respect his rights, 
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| the manufacturers now began to discover the 
mistake they formerly made, and fifty of the 
| greatest Manchester houses took the lead in 
| memorializing Parliament for “compensation 
| to Doctor Cartwright.” A committee was 
| appointed, much evidence was heard, and the 
| application was successful. In other words, 
| it was proved that by his inventions he had 
| lost between thirty and forty thousand 
| pounds ; and Parliament, in consideration of 
| the public advantages they had so widely, 
and at such a sacrifice diffused, voted him 
ten thousand pounds. But he was nearly 
seventy years old when he received it, and 
| there was therefore little doubt of its giving 
| him competence for the brief remainder of 
his life. 

It did so, and to the last he went on in- 
| venting. When he was seventy-nine he 
wrote a poem, in which this manly triplet, 


With mind unwearied, still will I engage, 
In spite of failing vigour and of age, 
Nor quit the conflict till I quit the stage, 


expresses what was soberly the fact to within 
| a few hours of the close of his existence. 
When sent in his eightieth year to Dover for 
warm sea-bathing, he saved the bath-man the 
work of two men by solving his difficulties 
| in pumping up the water ; a few weeks later 
| he designed the model of a new Centaur car- 
riage; and a day or two before he died he 
wrote a quite elaborate argument to a friend 
on what he believed to be a new method of 
working the steam-engine. He went to his 
very grave inventing; and never had the 
grave received a better or more ingenious 
man. Whenever we celebrate our English 
| Worthies, therefore, let not the name of 
Epmunp Cartwricut be forgotten. 


THE WONDROUS WELL. 


Came North, and South, and East, and West, 
Four sages to a mountain crest. 


Each vow’'d to search the wide world round, 
Uutil the Wondrous Well be found. 


And here, as simple shepherds tell, 
Lies clear and deep the Wondrous Well. 


Before the crag they made their seat, 
The polished water at their feet. 


Said One, “ This well is small and mean, 
Too petty for a village green.” 


Another said, ‘‘ So smooth and dumb, 
From earth’s deep centre can it come?” 


The Third, “ This water seems not rare, 
Not even bright, but pale as air.” 


The Fourth, “ A fane I look’d to see ; 
Where the true well is, thar must be.” 


They rose and left the mountain crest, 
One North, one South, one East, one West. 


Through many seas and deserts wide, 
They wander'd, thirsting, till they died. 


The shepherds by the mountain dwef,, 
And dip ¢heir pitchers in the Wondrous Well. 
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WE have a fortune within our grasp. The 
thing is as clear as noon-day. Twenty thou- 
sand ps for myself, and twenty thousand 
pounds for my fellow promoter, Ralph 
Augustus Rigging. People are welcome to 
call us sanguine, and headstrong and foolish. 
Capitalists may turn their backs upon us ; but 
we know that, very shortly, the proudest of 
them will be at our feet. This is how we 
found our fortune : 

I and Rigging were having a chop in the 
City one sloppy afternoon, when the market 
was dull (that very morning, in fact, the 
Great North and South Pole Junction shares 
had dropped down to seventy-five ex. div.), 
when a very quiet dull man planted himself 
in the same tex with us. He called for a 
chop and a sausage, and particularly desired 
that the sausage should be fried crisp. He 
had a careworn countenance ; and, an he 
_ his hat upon the table, he dropped a 

undle of greasy papers into it. Little did I 
think at that moment my fortune was bound 
up in that grease. 

Rigging soon broke cheerily into con- 
versation with him. He talked about the 
money market. Rigging (who had, I know, 
only eighteenpence ir the world), chattered 
airily and confidently about the glut of 
money in the City, and gave long lists of 
the paper done by various discount houses 
whose operations he pretended to know all 
about, at one and a half per cent. The 
aspect of metals, the hopes of hops, the 
chances of corn, the prospects of jute, the 
rise in B. P. sugar gradually led, from a dis- 
cussion on the bottled-beer trade, to a few 
words on the imperial pint question then 
beginning to be mooted. The mention of 
bottles visibly worked on the stranger’s mind, 
and his hand wandered instinctively towards 
the greasy bundle of papers in his hat. He 
paused, and then awkwardly asked whether 
we had ever experienced the astonishing in- 
efficiency of the common corkscrew? Rigging 
suggested that all the corkscrews he had 
ever operated with were bad, because they 
required labour to fulfil their purpose. In- 
deed he was quite prepared to extend his 
patronage to any ne'v screw that would draw 
a cork instantly and without effort. 

This intimation threw the stranger into a 
state of greater excitement. He grasped his 
bundle cf adipose papers ; and, as he untied 
them, rapidly and earnestly traced the leading 
points of his career. At an early age, he 
said, he saw that the world wanted an im- 
proved corkscrew, and resolved to give the 
matter his undivided attention. He resigned 
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the business for which his father had destined 
him ; and, with his savings, bought every kind 
of corkscrew that came within his reach. He 
found that they were one and all based upon 
wrong principles; and for a long time he 
could not devise the right principles on 
which those important social instruments 
ought to be constructed. But he never let 
the subject pass from his mind. He felt con- 
vinced that an improved corkscrew would 
draw a colossal fortune for the inventor ; 
and this conviction kept him true to his pur- 
pose. He said it would make our hearts ache 
to listen to the miseries he had suffered, in 
carrying out the great and glorious object of 
his existence. He had defied sheriffs’ officers, 
and had serenely seen his household gods pass 
under the hammer of the auctioneer ; he had 
been deceived by large and powerful bodies of 
people ; he had wasted the fortune of his wife 
in experiments; he had tried to open, on 
new and improved principles, upwards of thir- 
teen thousand bottles of wine; and at last he 
had succeeded in manufacturing a corkscrew 
that drew a cork with the daintiest twirl of 
the tiniest lady’s finger. 

As he rapidly pictured these stages of his 
career, his eyes dilated; his voice became 
tremulous ; his action grew wildly animated, 
Mr. Rigging begged him to calm himself; 
but encouraged him to proceed, and to enter 
into full details; adding, that he had, pro- 
bably, by the merest accident, met with parties 
who might realize all the dreams of his youth 
—men, who at all events could console him 
for years of misery by insuring him a meridian 
of competence, and a degline of unclouded 
prosperity. 

Thus urged, the gentleman unfolded his 
a ; winding up by the declaration that all 

e wanted was acapitalist. Rigging smiled at 
this trifling desideratum; and asked, parti- 
cularly, whether this was al/ the stranger 
required ? I confess that I was a little sur- 
prised at Rigging’s confident air ; for I knew, 
to my cost, that Ae was no capitalist. But 
he continued to cheer the little man on until 
the inventor of the screw had revealed the 
whole of his project ; concluding, by asking 
him what sum he required for his novel and 
highly remunerative invention. The stranger 
took out his pencil and made several elaborate 
calculati6us; while Rigging kept uttering 
exclamations on the wonderful luck which had 
brought ourselves and the inventor together. 

I did not see the matter quite so clearly 
as Rigging seemed to see it; but I left it 
entirely in his hands. Presently the stranger 
said, in a hesitating tone—and after having 
exhibited in a vivid light the incalculable ex- 
penses he had borne—that he would not object 
to part with his entire right in his patent 
corkscrew, for the preposterously low sum of 
six thousand five hundred and fifty pounds. 
Rigging asked, with earnest solemnity, if, 
positively, he was prepared to sign an agree- 
ment to that effect }? The stranger replied in 
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the affirmative. “Better make it ten thot- 
sand,” Rigging suggested. 

The stranger stared. Rigging went on to 
show that the thing was worth ten thousand 
pounds, at least, if it were worth ten pence; 
and that it would be mere folly to part with 
it for less. The stranger was not slow to 
accede to this view of the subject. 

“ Now to business,” Mr. Rigging suggested, 
He then went on to show that the scheme 
was one, the importance of which was so 
great, that it could not be fully carried out 
by any private individual. A public com. 
pany was the only expedient conceivably 
practical, and Mr. Rigging was exactly the 
“party” whose influence in the City could 
command directors of weight and character, 
The stranger looked doubtingly. Mr. Rigging 
returned to the charge with renewed vigour, 
He painted in glowing colours the prospects 
of a public company working so important 
an invention. He shadowed forth colossal 
dividends paid at frequent intervals. He 
pointed to companies that were at ten, pre- 
mium ; and wound up by appealing to the 
stranger as a man of business, whether this 
glorious scheme had not stronger claims upon 
public support, than many of those then so 
high in the esteem of the members of the 
Stock Exchange. The stranger’s enthusiasm 
expanded under Rigging’s eloquence. Rigging 
saw this, and chose his moment to recall to 
us that we were not in a place for the trans 
action of important business, and suggested 
that perhaps the stranger would favour him 
next morning with a call at his office in 
Moon Alley. The stranger eagerly assented 
to this arrangement, and we parted. 

I found Mr. Rigging at his place of business, 
and in company with the stranger at the 
appointed minute. They were surrounded 
with plans, sections, together with working, 
isometrical, and perspective drawings of cork- 
screws. The stranger’s dull, heavy, hopeless 
expression of countenance had vanished, 
He was in high spirits ; and, at the moment 
when I entered, Mr. Rigging was debat- 
ing with him whether they would have 
the Prime Minister, or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or both, as president or 
presidents of the board of honorary directors. 
Rigging suggested that they should not 
make the thing too cheap; and that there- 
fore he was decidedly of opinion that only the 
Prime Minister should be allowed the honour. 
And so it was settled. From this subject 
our attention was turned to the formation of a 
working board. Rigging proposed that two of 
the most celebrated wine-merchants, a ne 
man in the cork trade, and an influenti 
bottle-maker, should be at once communicated 
with. They would, of course, assent to become 
directors, without a thought of hesitation: 
for their very existence as manufacturers (in 
which designation wine-merchants were de- 
signedly included) depended upon corkscrews. 
Here would be four directors ; Mr. Rigging 
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would endeavour so to economise his time, as 
to make a fifth ; and then there would be only 
three (with power to add to their number) 
wanting to complete the board. The scheme 
lay in the compass of a nutshell. The stranger 
was asked whether he had any preference as 
to bankers ; whether he intended to bring 
in his own, or any favourite solicitor ; and 
whether he would be disposed to take an 
active part in the management of the Com- 
any ? To these questions the stranger gave 
highly satisfactory answers. Whereupon Mr. 
Rigging, passing his hand with a graceful bow 
towards me, expressed the great pleasure he 
felt in proposing his excelleat friend Mr. 
Scripplewick as Sdcretary pro tem. He 
knew (he was so good as to add) that I 
should do all in my power to carry out the 
views of the directors, and that I should be 
| found an efficient and intelligent officer. I 
was thereupon requested to proceed to the 
nearest stationer’s shop and purchase a book. 
“For,” said Mr. Rigging in a highly impres- 
sive tone, “I make ita rule in all business 
matters to act from the beginning according 
| to the strict letter of the law, and with the 
most scrupulous exactitude.” 

The inventor approved of this very re- 
freshing sentiment, and I invested (out of my 
own capital) two shillings and ninepence in a 
I was at once requested to 
draw up a statement of our proceedings. 
Accordingly I set forth, that, at a meeting, of 
which Ralph Augustus Rigging was unani- 
mously voted Chairman, it was resolved, nemine 
| contradicente, that the Company which the 
| Meeting had been summoned to form, should 
| be called and designated, and is hereby called 
and designated, The Patent Corkscrew Com- 


at twenty-five thousand pounds; with the 
option—suggested by Mr. Rigging—of in- 
creasing to one hundred thousand pounds, 
in two hundred thousand shares of ten shil- 
lings each—one shilling deposit per share. 
| The next proceeding was to decide who 
should be promoters, and what they (the 
promoters) should severally claim for their 
reliminary trouble, in the shape of pre- 
iminary expenses. Here the experience of 
Rigging was of essential service. He de- 
clared that the inventor, in this capacity, 
should have allotted to him six thousand free 


shares; and that I and Rigging should each 
have, as joint promoters, two thousand free 


shares. This self-denying arrangement was 
| adopted ; offices were fixed upon; a printer 
was appointed; and we proceeded to draw 
up the prospectus, 

This was a glowing document. It described 
a little Dorado within two minutes’ walk of 
the Stock Exchange. It bristled with figures 
exhibiting the number of corkscrews in use 
(from well authenticated data) distinguishing 
worm screws from barrel screws, and single- 
barrelled corkscrews from double-barrelled 
corkscrews. It tabulated in separate columns 


Another resolution fixed its capital | 





pocket, pantry, and pic-nic corkscrews. It 
dwelt on the importance of the corkscrew 
in the abstract, upon its indirect effect on the 
happiness of unborn millions ;and it concluded 
by promising to shareholders dividends of 
nineteen per cent. paid quarterly. Rigging read 
this effusion to us with marvellous unction ; 
and it was pleasant to see the glow of ex- 
pectation that deepened every moment on the 
cheek of the inventor as the reading proceeded, 
We wound up our proceedings for that day, 
by sending the prospectus to the printer ; 
and by provisionally registering the Company 
at the expense of the inventor; who paid 
that five ena to the Registry-office with 
sublime alacrity. 

We next devoted our energies to the for- 
mation of a powerful working Board. Every 
day we persuaded ourselves that the matter 
in hand was very easy: every day Rigging 
had reason to believe he would obtain a 
first-class name. Time ran on while we ran 
after Directors. After seven weeks’ severe 
labour we booked one gentleman, I re- 
member well the air of triumph with which 
Mr. Rigging lauded ‘the Honourable Chester 
Titbury, and produced him in the Board-room. 
I remember, too, the promises of support 
that gentleman lavished upon us. He would 
see his friend Lord Cattegat and make him 
join ; and if we wanted tip-top trustees, he 
would provide them for us. Mr. Rigging told 
us, after bowing out the Honourable Mr. 
Titbury, that now the formation of the Board 
was a matter of certainty; for it would be 
easy to get any names to join Titbury. 
Indeed, there would be a hot competition 
among the wine, cork, and bottle interests for 
the honour of serving upon our Board. This 
prospect carried us all home, I think, very 
comfortably to bed that night. I dreamed 
that I was dipping my fingers with a noble 
duke into a certain little bowl filled with 
sovereigns which was always placed upon 
the Board table on Board days. 

Rigging used the name of the Honour- 
able Chester Titbury most discreetly. I was 
always hopeful while he had a copy of the 
printed prospectus in his pocket with our 
first and only name filling up the blank in 
manuscript under the head “ Directors,” 
Every day he called on me to report a 
new certainty of a new first-rate Director. 
Every day he heard something encouraging 
from the Stock Exchange. Every day he 
was told that all the influential men in the 
City had their eyes upon us. Every day I 
went to the office flushed with hope; but 
every evening returned home jaded and worm 
with disappointment. For still Mr. Chester 
Titbury was our only Director. But what of 
that? Mr. Rigging had heard that “they” 
were only holding back, to see how the mar- 
ket went. At last we resolved to disappoint 
and to exclude them (whoever they were). 
We accepted some names we had before 
declined. We had Mr. Flippy of Camden 
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Town, said to be a retired gentleman : Mr. | 
Samuel Flick, a man of great influence in the 
tooth-brush trade: the Rev. Joshua Jerry, a 
clergyman with enlarged views and contracted 
means: and two or three more equally eligi- 
ble members of the leisure classes, It was 
decided that the promoters ought to bear all 
the preliminary expenses ; so that when the 

passed a very liberal resolution to ad- 
vertise largely, I, Rigging, and the inventor 
had to take counsel of one another. I need not 
reveal the cost at which we scraped money 
together to pay for long advertisements in the 
morning papers. 

These were inserted day after day. Appli- 
cations for shares came in, in prodigious 
quantities. Mr. Troubadub of Pentonville 
wanted five hundred shares; Mr. Barleymus 
of Bermondsey would be glad to pay on seven 
hundred and fifty ; Mr. Tumbledon of the Old 
Kent Road would feel obliged by an allotment 
of six hundred. Hundreds of other gentle- 
men were equally obliging. Sixty-two thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-seven shares 
were applied for by the day the books were 
announced as being about to close: twenty- 
five thousand were judiciously allotted. 

That is some time ago: calls upon only 
three hundred and one have as yet been paid. 
Our expenses have now amounted to seven 
Seeteal pounds; and at this moment the 
Honourable Chester Titbury has got his 
jewelled fingers in the little bowl of sovereigns 
on the Board table. When the proportion of 


capital prescribed by the Act of Parliament 
has been paid up, we hope to be completely 
registered. It is not, however, our intention 
to bring out the Patent Corkscrew until 
the invention is fully protected by law. 


QUAILS. 


Few events occur to disturb the quiet 
of the picturesque little island of Capri. 
There is a mild act of revolution now and 
then; and sometimes his Excellency the 
Syndico announces the receipt of a fulmi- 
nante decreto from head-quarters; but, with 
the exception of such occasional alarms, the 
contadino pursues the even tenor of his 
way, unconscious almost of the existence of 
any world beyond the boundaries of his 
Commune. He digs, and sows, and drinks 
his carafe of wine, and eats his slice of 
onion, is bled once a month, has a tocco, dies, 
is cast into the pit, and so finishes his un- 
eventful life of threescore years and ten. 

The arrival of the Quails, however, pro- 
duces periodical interruptions to this state 
of somniferous equanimity, causing as great 
a disturbance as the Carnival does in that 
of the Roman. What a bustling, merry sea- 
son it is! Everybody dreams and thinks | 
and speaks of nothing but quails. Ask a good 
man what he has had for dinner? “Quails! 
Quails!” is his answer. Whatever corner 





you turn, ten to one but you come against 
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some rough sportsman, half-fisherman, half- 
labourer. What game is he after? “ Quails,” 
If you would take a quiet walk in the coun- 
try, you stumble on men carrying in their 
extended arms immense nets. What are they 
going to catch in them? “Quails.” In short, 
er, question you ask, is answered by the 
word “ Quails.” 

The first indication of the approach of this 
season is the erection of lofty poles, some 
forty feet high, on what are known to be the 
most favourable spots close to the sea, or 
else on the summits of lofty rocks, at the 
opening of a deep gully or narrow valley 
through which the storm sweeps in the 
timid travellers, or where, in the quiet of a 
spring or autumn night, they love to nestle 
and repose. Often you will see the figure of 
a Madonna bound round the pole, or a sprig 
of blessed olive attached to the top of it ; for 
quail-netting is something more than a sport: 
it is a serious speculation to the poor coun- 
tryman, who eagerly looks out for a Provi- 
denza to pay a portion of his rental. In this 
way the whole island is circled round by a 
net-work, so that the expected visitors have 
small chance of escape: netter and gunner, 
man, woman, and child are impatiently wait- 
ing and hoping for the arrival. At last it is 
announced in the Piazza, that D, Pasquale 
or D. Giuseppe has shot a quail—the very 
first. The place, the time, the number of 
shots, and the way of the wind are ali in- 
quired into; and speculation is rife as to the 
prospects of the morrow. The old cam- 
paigner casts a knowing glance at the hea- 
vens and damps their hopes—it is a west 
wind, or the quail was no quail at all—it was 
a baffonia (Favonius). At length down dips 
the sun into the sea, so clear and sharp; 
and the maestrale blows fresh, making hope 
certainty. Active preparations are set on 
foot ; guns are cleaned, shot-bags and pow- 
der-flasks are filled; and by one hour of 
night the whole population is sunk in sound, 
sound sleep. So deoerbing indeed has been 
the one last thought, that a watcher might 
expect to see the heavy sleeper twitch like 
a spaniel, and give a short sharp bark ; it 
he ions dream, his dream will be of quails. 

At three o’clock in the morning all are on 
the alert, for your quail rises early, and the 
nets are drawn up by pulleys to the very 
tops of the poles. Men take their stations on 
the highest points to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the birds, or to mark the spots 
where those alight who may have escaped. 
At length the looker-out utters a loud shriek 
at the very top of his voice, which is taken up 
by those who stand about the nets, and then 
again by the rocks; so that the novice might 
fancy himself in a Pandemonium. The quails 
are coming, and yet your unpractised eye 
looking seaward will not be able to discover 
a speck. But sure enough in they come— 
two, three, four at a time—sometimes more. 


Tired with their long spring fight,—for then 
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they come from the far, far‘south—they light 
; on the lower parts of: the island ; and, light- 
| ing on the nets, are taken irrecoverably. In 
the months of August and September, when 
| quail-netting is more than a speculation, an 
exciting sport: it becomes the excuse and 
the motive of all the dancing and love- 
making of the island. 
“ Will you come and see the quail-netting ?” 
Of course I would ; so off I set about nine or 
ten o'clock at night, and on a large open 
space, underneath the widely extended nets 
I found a numerous party of peasantry. 
Quails were the excuse, but I question much 
whether love had not quite as much to do 
with the meeting; for many a pretty co- 
quette was there, whose spadilla in her 
hair shone brightly, and whose eyes shone 
still brighter. Many a sailor too, with his 
red Phrygian cap, who seemed longing, if he 
had not been too sheepish, to have a word 
with the fair. The tambourine at length 
struck up, and the scworno vanished ; and, 








darting into the very midst of the bevy of 


damsels, the youths took the hands of their 
favourites, and away they footed the Taran- 
tella, till the quails really did come. Then, 
forgetting love and the Tarantella, all sprang 
to the nets. It is an exciting moment when 
the victims begin to enter the island ; for as 
it is dark, the netter having only his ear 
for his guide, a soft sound, half-twitter, half- 
whistle, announces their approach, At times, 
too, as they rush upon their fate, one feels 
the disturbance in the air occasioned by their 
rapid flight. Bluff, bluff, bluff—sharply and 
rapidly in they come at every moment. Down 
fall the nets ; and, in a trice, they are taken. 
Then all hands haul those treacherous meshes 
up again. 

Before the quails reach land, however, 
they have met with some not very friendly 
salutes at sea; for many sportsmen —in the 
spring especially, when the birds fly low, 
after their wearisome journey—go out 
in boats, and shoot them. As day dawns, 
the men on the peaks desery them from 
afar, and set up a strange shrill shriek to 
frighten them and drive them in the direc- 
tion of the nets. The sportsman, all at 
once profiting by the warning, looks round, 
levels his gun, and has the first chance. 
They are wearied enough after their long 
flight ; so much so, that many drop into the 
sea just as they heave in view of what they 
had been looking to as their temporary home. 
Should they, however, escape the fowler in 
his boat, and those wide, gaping, insatiable 
nets on land, they have but a slight hope ; 
for men with hand-nets, and a horde of 
bumpkin sportsmen, with rusty guns, tra- 
verse and beat up every inch of ground. 
With his huge weapon fastened at either side 
to a long cane, or series of canes, the hand- 
netter moves along: his skeleton mongrel 
before him. Nor does he move at random ; 
for, with certain others of his company, he 
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has his looker-out. who, from his craggy 
point, has marked the spots where all the 
escaped quails have alighted and nestled down 
for the day. Stealing on, according to di-~ 
rections which are shouted cut in a lusty voice, 
he at length comes over the lair; he opens 
wide his net, and lowering it, stretches it out 
before him ; his cur snuffs eagerly about him 
and gives a short bark of satisfaction : up goes 
the quail, and, in nine cases out of ten, is taken 
in and done for. The fowler throws his net on 
the ground, carefully unfolds it, and the poor 
animal is taken out and transferred to a large 
bag, or in default of a bag, to the bosom, 
where it nestles within a loose shirt. 

It is fearful, sometimes, to watch these 
hand-netters creeping along the face of a 
rock and jumping from crag to crag, when 
a false step or a moment’s dizziness must 
precipitate them into the sea some hundreds 
of feet below them ; more especially, too, when 
there is a breeze, and the heavy net which he 
carries in his hands sways backwards and 
forwards with every puff. Yet I have never 
heard of an accident. It is a keen and joyous 
sport to those engaged in it, and I believe 
they would to a man prefer it, with 
all its danger and uncertainty, to any more 
regular and lucrative occupation. Unlike the 
netters, the gunners cannot pursue their sport 
within sixty palmi of a fixed net; a very 
vexatious, however necessary, regulation, and 
one which often leads to blows, Perhaps 
the great cause of excitement connected with 
quail-shooting is the very uncertainty of the 
sport. I bave been out every day for a 
week without finding a bird ; for, as the quail 
is only a temporary visitor, one has to wait 
for a variety of happy influences until it ven- 
tures on its trackless passage through the 
air. One day a baffonia, and another day a 
west wind, turns up to retard the voyage, 
so that.the appetite becomes whetted for the 
amusement. At length they come in such 
numbers as to astonish the novice, and the 
whole population, man, woman, and child, 
turn out as on a féte day. Pop, pop, pop, is 
heard in every direction ; the rocks ring with 
the shouts of the lookers-out; the netters - 
cover every inch of ground, and boys and 
girls, like a string of ants, are running con- | 
tinually to Marina with bags and baskets of 
game to be shipped off for Naples. Like 
young chickens, as numerous and as tame, I 
have seen them run along the ground amidst 
the corn, under the vines and olives, in broods, 
and have shot them as they ran. Even on the 
wing it is not a difficult bird to bring down, 
for its flight is generally short, descending and 
ascending, and thus describing the are of a 
circle ; except when the wind is violent, when 
you see it swept before the storm without 
rule or order. 

Once, however, that it nestles in the ground, 
it is difficult.to turn it up ; so that one may 
pass close to it.without its rising ; turn your 
dog upon it with the same result ; and I have 
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seen them hide their heads in the interstices of 
a dry wall, and taken out by my dog by the 
tail feathers. A good sportsman will bring 
down even a hundred:a day, and very many 
‘their forty or fifty. ‘“The times are chang- 
ing, however,” said an old netter to me the 
ite 


rday, “for our sins. God does not send | 
so many birds as he did once upon a time, | 


and we shall never have them on*this road 
again until we do as they do on the op- 
ite coast, blind and cage some quails; and 
g them up as lures. Mama mia! how 
sweetly they sing, and’ how ‘the’ birds’ flock 
at the call!” 

I cannot help admiring ‘the ‘consistency 
of the observation of my pious friend ; yet 
certain allowances must be made'for a poor 
disappointed man, who comes home after: a 
long night’s watching without a: quail in his 
bag, and who can remember the time when 
forty thousand were netted’ in’ a morning. I 
have met with several netters, indeed, who 

eak of their twenty thousand in a morning ; 
that is'to say, in the whole compass of the 
island, and ‘can myself testify to many thou- 
sands being taken. 

What is to be done with such an infini- 
tude of birds ? The disposal of them leads to 
several branches of occupation ; for to live 
upon quails would appear to these people to 
be as outrageous a proposition as to live upon 
tarts. As soon, then, as any quantity is taken, 
porters (boys and girls) are put in requisition; 
who take them to one of the receivers-gene- 
ral of the island—perhaps some thrifty fisher- 
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they hoped to find a hospitable resting-place, 
prepare to take their flight. I have seen 
them rising like a lark, up, up through the 
dusky air, when away they shot into the vast 
aerial ocean, guided by that wisdom, which 
controls alike the smallest and the greatest 
events—the ‘flight of a quail, or' the revo- 
lutions of worlds, 


THE RIVER OF YESTERDAY. 


Onze of the least distinguished of rivers, 
speaking heraldically, has by some unaccount- 
able folly of man received the name of ‘the 
Father of ‘Waters. The Mississippi: is quite 
a river of yesterday; absolutely unheard of 
by any civilised people at’ the time of William 
the Conqueror. In the mere spirit of wealth 
worship, for the sake: of the great deposits 
with .which ‘it-enriches its banks, and the 
huge tide of dirty silver it is always paying 
down, in an enormous roll, into the ssa, 
the world reckons it among the aristocracy 
of rivers, and holds it to be as respectable as 
even the Cephissus, or the Tiber, or the Oxus 
or Borysthenes, Yet, I do not doubt: that 
there are some’ right-thinking people in: this 
country, who will be glad to hear a little of the 
Mississippi’s antecedents before they concede 


|to him their respect, and I shall proceed to 


show what a mere upstart the Father of 
Waters is. 

There -was an old map published -when 
printing was a new invention, and Ptolemy’s 
Geography ‘had not been superseded Y 


man—who pays each individual at the end of|Goldsmith’s, Arrowsmith’s, or any other 


the season a certain price, regulated by what 
he receives in the capital. hen the birds 
are plentiful; the netter will receive from two 
to three grains a quail (a penny or three- 
‘halfpence), or at the beginning of the season 
even as much as ' five -grai The island 
speculator then sends them toa receiver- 
general at Naples, taking,-as his profit, half 
a grain for every bird. ‘In Naples they are 
retailed at double the: price to the dealer, 
eating-house-keeper, or the Gran Signore. On 
a favourable morning quails are the principal 
article of export to Naples, and hundreds of 
shoeless contadini are engaged in taking them 
down to Marina upon their heads. Packed 
in large, square, low baskets, ealled. spaselli, 
and covered over with net-work, they are 
— up, one upon another, in the bark,.a 
ittle mountain of quails, of which many die 
before they can newts the capital. 

Thus ends «all ‘the bustle, and «shouting, 
and popping, «and anxiety of the: morning. 
The great nets are lowered; for few birds 
enter after daybreak ; yet the sportsman. with 
his gun, and the netter with his hand-net, 
continue through the long day to beat-up 
and sweep over the country, and unnestle 
any unfortunate bird that may have escaped 
the slaughter of the morning. As evening 
approaches, the bereaved residue of the thou- 
sands who entered in the morning on what 


modern Smith, in which there was a delta 
laid down in the Gulf of Mexico corresponding 
tothe delta ofthe Mississippi. That was 
the utmost recognition of the Father of 
Waters made.at. the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; that isto say, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirteen. After 
that the Spaniards, in their own free, lively 
way, made expeditions into Florida ; Leon, 
Cordova, and Ayllon having died there one 
afteranother. 1A Spaniard, quite:a mediseval or 
half-way character—who had a name of 
which one half seems to have been borrowed 
from the ancient Roman stage, and the 
rest from yesterday’s newspaper—Pamphilus 
de Narvaez, took: upon himself to conquer 
and colonise the whole of the gulf of 
Mexico. That was in fifteen twenty-eight, 
Storm, disease, and famine swept his men 
away ; and, if they colonised the new shore 
with anything, it was with their bones. “A 
few -however, upon whose bones a little 
flesh was left, being thrown by themselves 
upon an island on the coast of Mississippi, 
escaped..and struck inland. ‘They «were five 
miserable men, of which ‘the leader «was 
Cabeza de Vaca. They juggled their way 
through a thousand perils—passing from tribe 
to'tribe as medicine men—and crossed the 
continent from sea to sea, among wild natives 
speaking unknown tongues, over the / great 
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Father of Waters, and over bison plains, 
across the’ New World to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. ‘These were the first men of the Old 
World by whom oars were dipped into the 
waters of the Mississippi; but they took no 
heed of the great river, and did not-chronicle 
its name. Although their narrative is pub- 
lished, we only know, from the’ fact of. its 
having crossed their path, that this was one 
of the great streams they traversed. 

Although the river was visited by members 
of other expeditions sent out from Spain, yet 
nothing was made for, the character of the 
Mississippi as an ancient river. It was, for 
hundreds of: years, laid down in European 
maps as a trumpery little stream, and:was 
seldom even distinguished bya name. Indeed, 
the river was not effectively discovered until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the Jesuit missionaries found their way to it 
under Father Marquette, a remarkable man 
born at Laon in Spain, in the year: sixteen 
thirty-seven. He was, at. first, attached .to 
several northern missions in which he en- 
dured much and laboured hard with .a good 
deal of success, When’ he undertook : to ex- 
plore in the South he was thirty-six years old, 
and had learned six or seven native languages. 

“We were not long,” he said, “in preparing 
our outfit, although we were embarking on a 
voyage, the duration of which we could: not 
foresee. Indian corn, with some dried meat, 
was our whole stock of provisions, ‘With 
this we set out in two bark canoes,’ M. Jolliet, 
myself, and five men, firmly resolved to do all 
and suffer all for so glorious an enterprise. 
Our joy at’ being chosen for this expedition 
roused our courage, and sweetened the labour 
of rowing from morning till night.” ‘They 
made all possible inquiries as to matters that 
it would behove them to know upon the 
journey; and Marquette, for his part, put 

imself under the protection of his patroness 
the Virgin ; promised that, if she did them 
the grace \to discover the great river, he 
would give it the name of Conception ; 
and ‘that he would also give that name 
to the first’ mission which he should establish 
among those new nations. They discovered 
and -so named the river, but the name 
was not retained. ‘The mission founded by 
him kept its name, and it-still attaches to 
a church upon’ the spot. And though the 
river is called Mississippi, it must satisfy the 
ghost of the old missionary:to know that 
the Roman Catholic ‘prelates of the United 
States have put the whole country under the 
—— protection of: the Virgin, by her title 
of Immaculate, so: that the Roman Catholics 
of America speak as often of the Blessed 
Virgin Immaculate, «as Mexicans speak of 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe. 

Father Marquette and his companions, 
quitting Lake: Huron, passed first. among the 
tribes of the Wild Oats. Their wild oats 
were to be found self-sown in small rivers 
with slimy bottoms‘ and in) marshy places. 
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When the people of the wild oats heard 
upon what errand the little company was © 
engaged they thought it.a:mad one. “They 
told me,” wrote the father, “that:.we should 
meet nations that never spare. strangers, but 
tomahawk tl2m without any provocation ; 
that the war which had broken out among 
various nations on our route exposed us: to 
another evident danger—that of being killed 
by the war parties which are constantly in 
the field ; that the Great: River was very dan- 
gerous, unless the difficult parts: are «known ; 
that it was full of frightful monsters who 
swallowed up men and canoes together ; that 
there was even a: demon there who could be 
heard from afar, who stopped the passage and 
engulphed all who ae approach ; lastly, 
that the heat: was.so excessive in: those coun- 
tries, that it -would infallibly :cause our 
death.” No knight who proposed to blow 
the horn of:an enchanted castle ever was 
better .warned ofall the dangers: he would 
have to face, than the six good people in the 
couple of boats made out of birch bark, who 
were on their way to immortality as first 
explorers of the Mississippi. 

After passing over dangerous rapids on the 
Fox River, of Green Bay, the party came 
among the Fire nation, where the | Father 
tested a mineral stream, and examined a herb 
fatal to snakes. The town of thei Fire nation 
(Maskontens) was on the limit of the land 
then known to Europeans. It was perched 
ona hill from which the eye ranged without 
cheek over boundless prairie on all | sides, 
dotted here and there with groves and thiek- 
ets. Jn the.account given of the Fire nation 
I note only one fact that is particularly worth 
present mention, and that as very particular, 
inasmuch .as it proves that the civilization 
of: the Fire-men was, in a certain direction, 
far in advance of ours. We _ have such 
things procurable as great coats, of which the 
great recommendation is, that they admit 
of being folded up:and put into the pocket, 
but: the ‘Maskontens and Kikabous. are.cle- 
verer than that: “As bark for cabins is rare 
in their country,” Father Marquette wrote, 
“they use rushes:which serve them for walls 
and ‘roof, but .which:are no great shelter 
against the wind, and still less against the 
rain when it falls in torrents. The advantage 
of this kind of :cabins is, that they can. roll 
them up, and carry them easily where’ they 
like in Coating time.” After this notification, 
I shall look daily in the Times. for the an- 
nouncement of a. pocket house. 

From that last outpost of European eivi- 
lization, the little party quitting the waters 
which flowed to Quebec, distant four or five 
hundred leagues, prepared, as the good priest. 
said, to follow those which will henceforth 
lead-us into strange lands. Before embark- 
ing, we all began together a new devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Immaculate, which »we 
practised every day, addressing to her par- 
ticular prayers to put under her: protection 
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both our persons and the success of our| 
voyage. Then, after having encouraged one | 
another, we got into our canoes.” They de- 
scended a broad river beset with shallows, 
flowing between fertile banks and around 
vine-clad islets, and so, after forty leagues on 
that same route, they entered the Mississippi 
on the seventeenth of June, at forty-two and 
a half degrees north, “ with a joy that I can- 
not express.” 

Although Marquette increased the name of 
the river from Missipi (the complete word 
simply means “the Great River,”) its full al- 
phabetical honours were not yet attained. It 
was a four i’d monster then as now; but it only 
went upon three s’s, and had but a single p. 
It was spelt then Missisipi. As it now stands 
it is not so complete as it is made when 
scientific men get hold of it and tie it to the 
tail of some unhappy animal with two more 
s’s in it and another i, as in the case of the 
cat fish of the Mississippi, Sidurus Mississip- 

iensis. That is the fish thus mentioned by 

arquette, among the wonders of his voyage: 
“From time to time we met monstrous fish, 
one of which struck so violently against our 
canoe, that I took it for a large tree about to 
knock us to pieces. Another time we per- 
ceived on the water a monster with the head 
of a tiger, a pointed snout like a wild cat’s, a 
beard and ears erect, a greyish head, and 
neck all black.” That was an American 
tiger cat. After a little time the voyagers 


sailed down through the land of game into} 
the country of the turkeys and pisikious, | 
which are the bisons, 

On the twenty-fifth of June, in a region 
altogether ignorant of quarter-day, they for | 
the first time perceived foot-prints of men by 
the waterside, and a beaten path entering a 


beautiful prairie. They stopped to examine 
it, and concluding that it was a path leading 
to some Indian village, as the purpose of 
their journey was to discover men rather 
than things, they resolved to reconnoitre, 
leaving the canoe with their men, whom they 
charged strictly to be cautious. Father Mar- 
quette and the Sieur Jolliet followed from 
the river, trusting themselves to the dis- 
cretion of unknown barbarians. It was 
in no frivolous mood that the two Euro- 
peans could set out on such a walk across 
the beautiful prairie. “We followed the 
little path,” Father Marquette wrote, “i 

silence. Then having advanced about two 
leagues, we discovered a village on the banks 
of the river, and two others on a hill, halfa 
league from the former. Then, indeed, we 
recommended ourselves to God, with all our 
hearts; and having implored his help, we 
passed on undiscovered, and came so near 
that we even heard the Indians talking. We 
then deemed it time to announce ourselves, 
as we did by a cry, which we raised with all | 
our strength, and then halted without ad- 
vancing any farther. At this cry the Indians | 
rushed out of their cabins, and having | 
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probably recognised us as French, especially 
seeing a Blackgown” (the Indian term for 
Jesuit), “or at least having no reason to 
distrust us, seeing we were but two, and 
had made known our coming, they deputed 
four old men to come and speak with us, 
Two carried tobacco-pipes wll abiend and 
trimmed with many kinds of feathers. They 
marched slowly, lifting their pipes towards 
the sun, as if offering them to him to smoke, 
but yet without uttering a single word. 
They were a long time coming the litile 
way from the village to us. Having reached 
us at last, they stopped to consider us 
attentively. I now took courage, seeing 
these ceremonies, which are used by them 
only with friends, and still more on seeing 
them covered with stuffs, which made me 
judge them to be allies. I, therefore, spoke 
to them first, and asked them who they 
were ; they answered that they were Illinois, 
and in token of peace, they presented their 
pipes to smoke. ‘They then invited us to 
their village, where all the tribe awaited 
us with impatience.” Upon the Illinois, 
the missionaries, reaching the tribe from 
another corner, had already made some 
impression; the calumet, now a familiar 
idea, appears to have been first made known 
under that name by Father Marquette, who 
gives also a full description of the pipe itself, 
and of its social uses. 

The Illinois received the two Frenchmen 
in their village with extreme courtesy. At 
the door of the cabin in which they were 
to be received stood an old man perfectly 
naked, with his hands stretched out and 
raised towards the sun, “as if he wished to 
screen himself from its rays, which never- 
theless passed between his fingers to his face.” 
When they came near him he said, “ How 
beautiful is the sun, O Frenchman, when 
thou comest tovisitus! All our town awaits 
thee, and thou shalt enter all our cabins in 
peace.” They were attended by a crowd of 
curious, but at the same time respectful, 
gazers to the town of the great Sachem, who 
with two others stood like the first old 
man at his cabin door, with calumets pointing 
to the sun. Within the cabin Father Marquette 
explained himself, marking, in Indian form, 
each weighty fact witha present ; after which 
the great Sachem rose, and laying his hand 
on the head of a little slave, whom he was 
about to give to them, spoke thus: “I thank 
thee, Blackgown, and thee, Frenchman,” ad- 
dressing Jolliet, “for taking so much pains 
to come and visit us; never has the earth 
been so beautiful, nor the sun so bright, as 
to-day ; never has our river been so calm, 
nor so free from rocks, which your canoes 
have removed as they passed; never has 
our tobacco had so fine a flavour, nor our 
corn appeared so beautiful as we behold it 
to-day. Here is my son, that I give thee, 
that thou mayest know my heart. I pray 
thee to take pity on me and all my nation. 

















| same to M. Jolliet. 
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Thou knowest the Great Spirit who has 
made us all; thou speakest to him and 
hearest his word: ask him to give me life 
and health, and come and dwell with us that 
we may know him.” 

In addition to the slave and other things, 
the great Sachem gave to the explorers a calu- 
met, trimmed with the feathers of the white 
eagle (signifying peace,)that proved afterwards 
| to be of very great importance to them as 
| they travelled down the stream. There was 
| a great feast also, which consisted of four 
courses, following the council. “The first 
course was a great wooden dish full of 
sagamity, that is to say, of Indian meal 
| boiled in water, and seasoned with grease. 
The master of ceremonies,” said Blackgown, 
| “with a spoonful of sagamity, presented it 
| three or four times to my mouth, as we 
| would do with a little child; he did the 
For the second course, 
| he brought in a second dish containing three 
fish ; he took some pains to remove the 
bones, and having blown upon it to cool it, 
_ it in my mouth, as we would food to a 
_ bird; for the third course, they produced a 
large dog, which they had just killed (when 
| the Indian kills his faithful dog for a feast, 
| it is the highest mark of friendship for his 
guest) ; but learning that we did not eat 
it, it was withdrawn. Finally, the fourth 


course was a piece of wild ox, the fattest por- 
| tions of which were put into our mouths.’ 
| About the end of June, Blackgownr and his 


| companions took leave of the Illinois, and 
| continued their descent of the Mississippi, 
| noticing rocks and plants, and especially 
struck by the painted monsters on the side 
of a high rock, which are still well preserved, 
but appear then to have been much more 
lively in their colours than they are at present. 
| Upon these first explorers of the river they 
made a great impression, and they are thus 
described in Marquette’s narrative: “As we 
coasted along rocks, frightful for their height 
and length, we saw two monsters painted on 
one of those rocks, which startled us at first, 
and on which the boldest Indian dares not 
gaze long. They are as large as a calf, with 
horns on the head like a deer, a fearful look, 
red eyes, bearded like a tiger, the face some- 
what like a man’s, the body covered with 
scales, and the tail so long that it twice 
makes the turn of the body, passing over the 
head and down between the legs, and ending 
at last in a fish’s tail. Green, red, and a 
kind of black, are the colours employed. On 
the whole, these two monsters are so well 
painted, that we could not believe any Indian 
to have been the designers, as good painters 
in France would find it hard to do as well (!) ; 
besides this, they are so high upon the rock 
that it is hard to get conveniently at them to 
paint them.” 

The explorers reached next the point at 
which Pek 
the Mississippi, where there was a frightful 


itanoiii (the Missouri) flows into) 
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agitation ; a mass of large trees entire, with 
branches—real floating islands—came rushing 
from the mouth of the river Pekitanoiii so 
impetuously that they could not, without 
great danger, expose themselves to 
across. The water was all muddy, and would 
not get clear. I need not remark, however, 
that the junction of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi is a poor affair, since those rivers can 
bear no comparison, as a matter of respecta- 
bility, with the Achelous and Teliboas, of 
which accounts are to be found given by 
Thucydides and Xenophon. 

Onward and downward still, the travellers 
came to the mouth of a river called the 
Ouaboukigon, now known as the Ohio, which 
is Iroquois for beautiful river. Before reach- 
ing that point, they escaped out of the jaws 
of the demon against whom they had been 
warned by the Wild Oats. “The demon,” 
Blackgown explained “is this—a small bay, 
full of rocks, some twenty feet high, into 
which the whole current of the river is 
whirled. Hurled back against that which fol- 
lows, and checked by a neighbouring island, 
the mass of water is forced through a narrow 
channel. All this is not done without a furious 
combat of the waters tumbling over each 
other, nor without a.great roaring, which 
strikes terror into Indians who fear every- 
thing.” 

Farther on, they passed an iron mine, and 
a place rich in coloured clays. The Father put 
some heavy red sand on one of his paddles, 
and it took the colour so well, that after fif- 
teen days’ use of the oar in rowing it was not 
washed out, 

Still travelling south, they began next to 
see canes and to come into the country of the 
mosquitoes. They perceived, also, Indians 
waiting for them armed with guns, and 
stood on the defensive, while the missionary 
held up his feathered calumet and spoke to 
them in the—there unknown—Huron lan- 
guage. The meeting in the end was peaceful. 
Food was supplied to the travellers, and they 
were told that in ten days they could reach 
the sea. The news roused their courage and 
made them take up their paddles with re- 
newed ardour. They advanced, and began 
to see less prairie land, to find both sides of 
the river lined with lofty woods. 

They had reached thirty-three degrees of 
north latitude when they came upon a village 
in which the Indians were yelling and ex- 
citing one another to combat, armed with 
bows, arrows, axes, war clubs, and bucklers, 
prepared for an attack by land and water. 
Even there also, the calumet at last prevailed 
to still the strife, and two of the chiefs: having 
thrown their bows and quivers into Mar- 
quette’s boat, as it were at his feet, entered 
and carried them ashore, and gave them fish 
and sagamity. 

At the next town they were received in 
state, and liberally treated by Indians who 
were courteous, but very poor. The chief 
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found it not.easy to protect them. against 
plunder, and having quashed a conspiracy, 
sent for his guests and danced the calumet 
before them to remove their fears. By this 
time the explorers had gone far enough to 
be assured, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
that the great river flowed into the Gulf of 
Mexico at a point from which they were then 
but a few days’ journey. If they went on to 
the river’s mouth they would sail there- 
fore into the power of the Spaniards, who 
would make prisoners of them, and so the 
fruit of their voyage would be lost: The 
great problem—into what sea did the river 
flow ? was solved, and they determined to 
return while they could do.so safely. . With 
some trouble they rowed up the stream, and 
shortening their way by ascending the river 
Tllinois, they reached Lake Michigan. As he 
had baptized on the way home a dying child, 
the good Catholic believed that his trouble 
was rewarded by the salvation of at least 
one soul. 

Father Marquette had promised to return 
and instruct. the inhabitants of an Illinois 
town named Kaskaskia. He had some diffi- 
culty in keeping his promise, for the great 
hardships endured on his exploring, voyage 
had brought on a dysentery, and reduced him 
sadly. After the close of the next summer, 
however, having obtained leave, he set out 
with two companions. His health remained 
pretty good during a month’s navigation, but 
when the snow began to fall his malady 
returned; and though he travelled on yet 
for another fortnight, he was at last com- 
pelled to stop on the fourth of December, 
when he had reached the Chicago (connected 
with the Illinois by portage), for. the river 
was then frozen, A cabin was there built for 
him, and the sick. man spent a cheerless 
winter, wanting all needful aid and comfort, 
devoting his time to colloquies with heaven 
and the spiritual care of his two friends. 
Desiring that he might not. die without 
reaching his little flock, he held. with: his 
| companions a solemn novena in honour of the 
Immaculate Conception. When. the river was 
clear of ice, he was indeed able to set out 
again, and on the eighth of April came 
among his Indians, who received him as an 
angel from heaven, and gathered about him 
in, a beautiful prairie near the town, five 
hundred chiefs and fifteen hundred youths, 
not counting women and children. They sat 
in a circle about Blackgown, who stood, pale 
and. wasted, at a rustic altar, decorated 
with four large pictures of the Virgin. He 
aoe his heart to them, and then said Mass. 

hree days afterwards. he celebrated Easter, 
and ‘having thus opened the mission, named 
it. as he had promised that it should be 
named. 

Compelled then to return, he was brought 
back. into Lake Michigan so weak that his 
men despaired of being able to carry him 
alive to the journey’s end ; he could not help 
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himself or even stir, but had to be handled 
and carried like an infant. He spent what 
strength he had upon religious offices. One 
Friday, radiant with joy, he told his friends 
that he should die upon the morrow, aud gave 
directions for the arrangement of his body in 
burial ; he desired that. a. cross should. be 
raised over) him, and enjoined them, only 
three hours before his death, to take his 
chapel-bell when he was dead, and ring it 
while they carried him to the grave.. So he 





they passed a little hill beside a river’s mouth, 
he told them that he should be buried there, 
| They wished to pass on, but) the wind 
changed and they were forced to turn aside 
into the river. Blackgown was then carried 
ashore, and a little fire was kindled by him 
and a little bark cabin raised. hastily over 
him; and so, while the men were unloading, 
left alone, and stretched upon the wild shore 
among the forests, he prepared himself for 
death. He had prayed always to die on 
Saturday, the day sacred to the Virgin, and 
so he did. Upon that spot he died,..calmly 
and gently, as he had lived. The last entry 
in his journal expressed sympathy for the 
penesipe of the traders, Of his own he never 
spoke, 
bid his companions take rest and sleep, for he 


would ‘call. them.when his. agony of death; 


came on.. His two poor friends, shedding 
many tears, carried the kind Blackgown .de- 
voutly to his grave upon the hill, ringing. the 
bell as they,went. Andso.they left him, with 
a large cross raised over his body. 

When years had passed away, some Al- 
_y Indians, who had. been first taught 
y the priest, on their way home from 
hunting resolved to pass by the tomb of 


their. good Father, whom they loved. When: 


there, it came into their hearts: to take his 
bones for. burial within the church: of 
St.. Ignatius, at their own mission. They 
carried them accordingly within a box of 
birch bark, attended by a convoy of thirty 
canoes. AS they approached the mission, a 
fresh procession of canoes, in which were all 
the French Indians of the place, headed by 
Father Pierson, met the convoy. 
Father Pierson having by formal inquiries 
verified the fact that they were bringi 

with them the bones of Marquette, he fol- 


lowed them. solemnly to second. burial, and. 


intoned the De Profundis under. the great; 
vault of heaven, in sight of the canoes still on 
the water and ofall the silent people on the 
shores. 


ST. VORAX’S SINGING-BIRDS. 


Tue Very Reverend the Dean of St. Vorax 
was one of those men whose taste for music 
was about equal to that of an ostrich for ice- 
cream. His coadjutor, the Reverend Canon’ 
Vellum, had a similar impartiality for music, 
but a greater partiality for meddling with 





spoke as they sailed along the lake, and when. 


One of the last acts of his life was to: 


Then: 
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| what. he did not understand. 


| likewise the. knife an 





| obtain it. 
| paternal: quivers of the canons were .remark- 
| ably full. 








| time in a wretched plight. The 
| (the basest of which was formerly vaunted, 
| a8: capable of holding a butt of beer) now 
| held bushels of dust : the vox humana, a — 
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The » only 
difference between the two dignitaries was, 
that the one cared little about anything 
connected. with the service, and. the other 
let nothing alone. Under. such a govern- 
ment, the lives of the.organist and choristers 
were not, strictly speaking, blissful. 

St. Vorax was a. magnificent. foundation. 
It swallowed up the great tithes of four fat 
livings, and paid some of its perpetual curates 
with eighty pounds a year, and a. house 
which might, with judicious. outlay, have been 
made into a tolerable stable. It never gave 
reasons for. doing or not doing anything. If 
you asked, what became of this? or what 
could be:done for that? it simply stared you 
in the face, and bowed. you out ofthe room, 
It turned its sublime. back upon. govern- 
ment commissions, wrapped itself up in -.in- 


| fallibility, and gave away. everything it could 


not keep. to its nearest relations. 

St. Vorax was partly an educational. esta- 
blishment.; indeed it.is necessary that its.sons, 
nephews, and cousins should be taught ; for 


| the best authorities are agreed on the exeel- 


lence of a domestic system of education ; and 


| this was strictly followed at Sv. Vorax’s.. It 


not only furnished solid pas but provided 
fork: it not only 


| ere away huge slices of preferment, but 


t paid.for the education necessary to 
Under such circumstances, . the 


It is difficult to be out of humour when 
you have your own way in everything ; yet 


_ the Dean and Chapter of St. Vorax had the 


reputation of being: uncommonly irritable. 


| Indeed, they were terrible people to deal 
_ with. Those who did not get insulted, got 


snubbed; and those who were not snubbed, 


| only escaped snubbing. by putting. up with 
| every:sort of ill treatment, without venturing 
| onany sort of complaint. 


The organ of St. Vorax had been for some 
edal pipes 


indeed, was dumb: and not a squeak coul 


| be squeezed out of the sesguipedilla, The 
| organist—a lover of his art—appealed to the 


Chapter vigorously and continuously ; and at 


_ last succeeded in getting something done to 


| the organ. But. his happiness was transient ; 


| when the instrument had been repaired and 


perfected to his ears’ content, Canon Vellum 
would scarcely allow him to use it; but 


| reduced the whole service to a en com- 


promise, which was neither cathedral, paro- 


chial, nor collegiate. 

But the singing birds! The white-robed 
cherubs, whose pretty’ voices would’ float 
| down that noble: vista: of Norman arches, 

who would still remind -you.of devotion and 


a cathedral having some connection. 
They, like the Canon’s sons, received an 
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education; although, strange to say, their 
schoolmaster. knew and. taught nothing 
beyond Murray’s Grammar, Rule of Three, 
and .a smattering of Latim and Greek. The 
schoolmaster was a.coarse; vulgar, ill-paid, 
and therefore cross-grained individual, who 
thrashed .the boys quite as much as Canon 
Vellum desired, and taught them as little as 
the authorities cared for them to know. 
Nor was the diet the “angel’s food ” which 
Milton has described.. The cherubs were 
fed upon doubtful mutton and coarse wedges 
of pudding, doled out on alternate days, with 
some beer quite bad enough to have been 
sent. away from the refectory at St. Cross, 
as too bad even for pilgrims. But, despite 
the pudding and the beer, the boys sang 
gloriously, and people came to hear them,, 
even. when the: Dean was going to preach. 
The stipend. they received was certainly 
better than it was in many other cathedrals, 
They had neither been reduced to five-and- 
eightpence ae gneres, nor had their school- 
house been. pulled down to make way for a 
stable. 

We recollect seeing in a kitchen, somewhere 
near a very great place of education—and a 
place where such cherubs are very ill kept— 
@ quaint picture representing an allegorical 
Loobedliniat of the qualities requisite to form 
a good servant. An ass’s head, dmong other 
details, is supposed to indicate his willingness 
to endure any kind of usage his master may 
— to inflict. Our schoolmaster, wisely re- 

ecting. that such a moral was much better 
adapted to the Middle Ages than to the spirit 
of modern times, had fallen upon a new inter- 
pretation ;—a man (he construed the allé- 
gory) was an ass: who did more than he 
could help doing; and he acted up to the 
wery letter of his belief. 

o relate how deputies of all kinds (pro- 
bably more competent. than the master, 
although he never troubled himself to 
ascertain the fact) used to attend the school ; 
how the school-hours were any hours that 
the master did. not find an excuse for 
being somewhere else ;.how the boys were, 
out of school-hours, left to learn the sort of 
morality which may be picked up in the 
streets, or anywhere else, would be a sad 
tale indeed. To relate how, for years. and 
years, the singing-birds were allowed to 
wander about to the rooms of dissipated stu- 
dents who invited them forthe sake of hear- 
ing them sing, and how early they became 
acquainted with the morality of college- 
rooms, would be nothing compared with’ the 
bare fact that, on no single occasion, had 
the authorities. visited the school, or tested 
the efficiency of ‘its management ’by a public 
examination, 

At length the scandal of making innocent 
children withess and even participate in the 
riot and debauchery of their seniors a to 
be so glaring, that'a peremptory order was 
issued, forbidding visits to men’s rooms. This 
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order, while it did good in some cases, also 
robbed the poor boys of the improvement and 
| of the many acts of kindness which they had 


experienced at the hands of the better sort of | 


men. But discrimination takes time and 
requires consideration and patience, and the 
authorities had as much of these qualities as 
of taste for music. 

But if this neglect tended to do the choris- 
ters serious mischief, the over-officiousness 
with which they were cared for by some 
well-intentioned, but injudicious undergra- 
duates, did little less, It is bad policy 
which teaches a boy to be a man before 
his time ; and this was the infallible result 
of mingling with uproarious collegians. 
Clever boys, who, by the care of their pa- 
rents and of a few sound friends, had been 
enabled to surmount the difficulties which neg- 
lect had placed in their way, went to college, 
but soon lost sight of the purpose for which 
they had come, and which had induced their 
friends to send them thither. In some in- 
stances, there was scarcely an extravagant 
habit with which they were not already 
acquainted, and it was even doubtful whether 
they had escaped vice itself. The younger 
boys, accustomed to be asked out for the 
sake of their singing, learnt abundance of 
forwardness and self-sufficiency, without, how- 
ever, acquiring the simple “ good manners” 
which a boy ought to learn by contact with 
his seniors. So often and in so many places 
has this been observed, that chorister boys 
are constantly held up, indiscriminately, as 
the very incarnation of boyish impudence 
and irregularity, Even in some colleges, 
where the noble and spirited efforts of the 
fellows have raised the boys’ school to the pos- 
session of the highest educational advantages, 
this mischievous want of restraint overthrows 
half the good that would be done, and makes 

recocious, disreputable little men, instead of 
onourable, well-disposed, and well-conducted 
boys. 

Thus the caged birds of St. Vorax lived 
on, deriving as much benefit from the Chapter 
as the sight of their gowns might be supposed 
to infuse ; shut out from the world, and with 
no instruction how to create a world of their 
own. A few grew up respectably. So strong 
was the force of nature that even the neglect of 
a Chapter could not spoil it. A larger number 
gained just enough education to be fit for 
nothing at all, and to become cast-aways 
without even the chances of college men of 
settling into a situation in the Treasury, or 
being, as a last resource, ordained clergymen 
of the Church of England. 

Yet, with all these miserable results of 
their own neglect before their eyes, the Dean 
and Chapter contrasted themselves virtuously 
and proudly with other establishments, Like 
the agricultural nobleman, who despised his 
neighbour for paying his labourers only seven 
shillings a week, while he paid his men seven 
and sixpence, so the Dean held that the be- 
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istowal of a chorister’s place was a white 
day in a boy’s life; and he dispensed other 
people’s money with a sublime, patronising, 
severe, and awe-inspiring air, which nothing 
short of Cathedral infallibility could have 
assumed. When once a boy became a cho- 
rister all connexion with the authorities (save 
when punishment was involved) ceased. He 
learnt, or did not learn, as circumstances or- 
dered ; and, when his voice cracked, he was 
sent away. 

Rumour and more than rumour was 
afloat, that, had anything like a propor- 
tionate increase been made in the funds origin- 
ally bestowed on the choristers by the statutes 
of the founder, the Dean and Chapter 





would have had something less, and the 
boys a great deal more, than at present, 
It was even said that the money already 
misappropriated from time to time would 
have founded half-a-dozen or more good 
University exhibitions ; and that an efficient 
master and second master, at decent salaries, 
would likewise have been possibilities, But 
St. Vorax was not in the habit of refunding 
anything ; and even when it made the smallest 
concession, it did so, not as an act of simple 
justice, but as a matter of exalted condescen- 
sion and munificence. It never gave away 
anything that was worth keeping within its 
own magic circle; andit would have beena 
degradation for one of their relations to act 
as teacher to boys supported out of the same 
charity as themselves ; consequently the school- 
master was a stranger, who had to exist upon 
thirty pounds a year. 

It is surely time that this gross neglect, or 
injudicious treatment of boys, placed, as it 
were, in the very bosom of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments for intellectual and religious nur- 
ture, should cease. How long will those 
clergy, whom it is fashionable to ask to 
preach charity sermons, continue to be a 
practical satire on the precepts of Him 
who once said, “ Feed my lambs?” Let 
us hope that our “ singing-birds” will, ere 
long, be set free from their cage of neglect, 
poverty, and ignorance, or from the equally 
dangerous pampering of injudicious compan- 
ionship. t us hope, and believe, that 
the nests built by the tenderness of our 
ancestors for these singing-birds may again 
be rebuilt by the justice of our own times; 
and that when we listen to their voices, and 
contemplate their chubby faces, we may 
gladden our hearts with the knowledge that 
they are no longer neglected. 
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